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TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, iy and Medical MSS, carefully ont prometiy 
typewritten by Rayne & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
Private room for dictation. _ High est references. Translations. 


YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of Copying. 


ay MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees, &. Home Work. 
~~ folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is. per 
iss NiguTincaty, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


[{DUCATION. .—Particulars as to best 


University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at 
home or abroad, may ys =e (free of charge) by sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, 


Terms: 
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yor INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN 


in all porte, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving ful particul: ars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also , 7 en —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, V 


CATALOGUES | 
JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
Sas __ DULA U & CO., 37, Sono Squarr. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
lM, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
aa CA TALOG UES post Sree on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK 


Southampton Buildi: 


Chancery Lane, London 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
Tepayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT AOCOUNES, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES j— Ta and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smell sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE | SHILLINGS | PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with fll particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAY ENSCROFT, Manager 


BAN K, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
Fer the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on applic ation i to th the R ESIDENT D Director. _ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, "BRISTOL. 


The SECOND TERM will erage on JANUARY 18th. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school ace, the 
means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, 
Literature, and Theory of Music. The ¢ hemical, Physical, Electrical, 
Engineering, Geological, and Biological laboratories are open ds aily. 
The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Mining Engineering, Surveying and Architectural ‘Work ; and 
special arrangements for practical work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable 
at the College. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


Professor: J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond). 


University Cottece, Bristot.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Flec- 
trical, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy, and applied Geology for 
Civil and Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special 
arrangements for entrance into professional life. C ALENDAR, con- 
taining full information, price 1s. (by post, Is. 3d.). Applications for 
Vacancies should be made as early as possible to the Secre tary, from 
whom Prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton may be 


obtained. James Rarrer, Secretary. 


and 








RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCTENCE.—The INDEX to the REPORTS, 
from 1861 to 1890, is NOW READY, price 15s. net. It may he obtained 
= a Mvrray, Albemarle Street, or at the Office, Burlington 

ouse, W. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 

EXHIBITION of WORKS by o MASTERS and Deceased 

British Artists will OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, Ist Janoary, 1894. 
ns 1s, Catalogue, 6d. Season T Tickets, 5s, 


HE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 


Any one interested will receive the latest information and im- 
portant books on the cure, on loan, post free, witpest change, from 
IruurieL, Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall Street, B.C 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 


By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 


Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 
With Portrait.: 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “ A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 
—it is literary and appreciative of lite rature in its best sense Ve 


have little else but praise for the volume.” 
DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
MUDIE's 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 























TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 
MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Isin — communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
380 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C 








THE - AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 


UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS= 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG. 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, PRADO, MADRID, 
FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 


THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 


AND 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMiS 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, &e. ceegaateg 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
ef 184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containine 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autoty pes, post 
free, One SHILuina. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART 


New Pawreuter—Free on Arriication. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MESS8s. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR I HANFST TAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by th e 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & 00. sepply the cheapest and best P: reocsse s 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Kecords. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, d:c., &c., at a moderate cost. 

pecimens and price list on application. 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL_& RAILTON, Limited, high- class Printe we 
, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., a 
ke the Printing and Publishing of first-c ia 





Offices : 





and Publishers, 12 
preveres to under 8 
mupers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 

yerk of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c., in the best style, 

Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rots ary ane 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Forei¢n Ty vand they 
employ none but first-class workmen, Facilities upon the pre Mises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departme uts 
conducted. Telephone 2759. Tele raph, “ Africanism, London.’ 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
RESORT 


At BISHOPS TEIGNTON is strongly recommended to all needing 
rest or pleasant healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots im 
| County, and has all the comfort and charm of a G 
Country home. Sea and moorland air, beautiful Priv 
Lawn Tennis Courts, Turkish and other Baths.--For ter 

monials, apply toC. F. Canrentren, Bishops Teigntun near eignmouth 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE ot WALES. 
BEAND & & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, , PRESERVED . PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, aaa YORK and GAME 


PIES Also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
fPURTLE | SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
5 ~ CAUTION—BEWARE | of, IMITATIONS. 


ll, LITTLE STAN ‘HOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


List. 


Two New Serial ‘Stories, 
“THE BEGINNER,”’ by Miss |: 
RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Nancy,” &c., 
and ‘‘AN INTERLOPER,”’ 
by Miss FRANCES MARY 
PEARD, Author of *‘ Near 
Neighbours,”’ &e., are com- 
menced in the January issue 
of ‘‘THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE.” The Number 
also contains — 


WHILE WE HAVE TIME. 

MRS. MONTAGU, 

THE TURNING AGAIN of LADY DRUMMOND. 
COUNT MOLLIEN’S MEMOIRS. 
THE GREATER GLORY. Cuavs. 
A HUMOROUS ROGUE. 

U JINBENDING FATE, 


NEW WORKS, 


Né \W READ READY 


A HISTORY of the POST 


OFFICE, from its Establishment down to 1836. By 
HERBERT JOYCE, C.B., one of the Secretaries to 
the Post Otlice. In 1 vol., omy 8vo, 16s, 


XLIX,— LI. 


Now READY. 


THE DUKE of SOMERSET. The 


LETTERS and MEMOIRS of EDWARD SEYMOUR. 

Edited and Arranged by his Daughter, Lady GUEN- 

DOLEN RAMSDEN. and W. H. MALLOCK, Author of 

*In an Enchanted Island,’’ &c. In1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with Portrait, 26s. 


NOW READY 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH 


DRESS : Saxon, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern. 
By GEORGIANA HILL, Author of “ Mundus Muliebris.” 
In 2 vols., demy Svo, with 14 Illustrations on Steel, 30s, 


Now R EADY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal 


~~ Professional Notes. By OLIFFORD HARRISON, 
A New and Cheaper Bilition. In crown S8vo, 6s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 


THE SECOND EDITION 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of ** The Danvers’ Jewels,” “ Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown Syo. 





NOW READY. 


THE SWING of the PENDU- 


LUM. By FRANCES MARY PEARD, Author of 
* The Baroness,” &c. In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


NOW RE AD 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herbert 


MARTIN, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. In 3 vols., 
crown 8Svo. 


NOW READY 


MOLLY and her MAN-0’-WAR. 


By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of “ Dr. 
Janet of Harley Street.”’ In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ LIST. 


NEMORIAL EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
SIR RICHARD BURTON. 


. THE PILGRIMAGE to MECCAH. 


Complete, in 2 vols., price 123. net. 
** The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.” —Athenaeu m 


** One of the most marvellous records of daring ever penned,”’ 
Publishers’ Circular. 


“Two most fascinating volumes.”’—Star. 
‘The narrative is one of f absorbing interest.” —Glasgow Herald. 
* It is a great book of travels.’’— Bookman. 


2. A MISSION to GELELE, KING of 
DAHOMEY. 


In 2 vols., price 12s. net. 
“ Carefully edited and excellently got up. ”—Glasgow Herald. 
*‘ Exceedingly interesting.” —S?, James’s Budget. 


3. VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE: 
Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset, 
In 1 vol., price 6s. net. 

There is also a Large Hand-made Paper Edition of this book, 
limited to 200 Copies, the 16 Full-page Ulustrations on special 
China paper, a new Photogravure Frontispiece by Albert 
Letchford, and a specially designed cloth cover, price 253. net. 


4, FIRST FOOTSTEPS in EAST 
AFRICA. 


In 2 vols., price 12s. net. 
To be followed, probably, by 
THE LAKE REGIONS of 
CENTRAL AFRICA, 


And other Works, which will be duly announced. 


[ Ready in January. 


_ 


v0. 


EACH WORK IS SOLD SEPARATELY. 


Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13, CLIFFORD’sS INN, LONDON, E.C. 
Trade supplied by 
Messrs. Siuexix, Marsuart, Hamiitoy, Kexr & Co., Ltd. 





NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8y0, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE WEARIED CHRIST, and _ other 
sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
“* Very frank in tone, and modern in meee ry iad 
he Bookme Tite 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
“ As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has pub- 
lished..,... The book is full of helpfal thoughts.”’ 
Christian World. 
Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. 
“ Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an 
aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which cannot fail 
to both impress and charm the reader.” — Methodist Times, 


Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

‘*Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.” — Methodist Recorder. 
Uniform with the above, price 5-., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

Loypoxy: ALEXANDER 
21 anp 22, Furnivat Srreer, E.C. ; 


READY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


& SHEPHEARD, Pveuisiers, 
and all Booksellers. 





NEW NOVEL. 
A QUEER HONEYMOON. 
By H. DEW. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


London: Haymay, Curisty & Litty, Ltd., 20 & 22, St. Bride 
Street, E.C.; and of all Bookecllers. | 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 





RicHarpd Bentrey & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Or tinvry to Her Majesty the Queen. 





presented by their Branch House in —w for filling, on the most 
tavourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TLONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,- 


CATALOGU ES sent on application, 








Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just onde, crown 8yvo, over 1,000 pages, C andsomely sound, 
cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 


DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE for 1894. 


“Aims at giving a great deal of information in a small space, and 
signally succeeds in doing so. For purposes of rapid reference it has 
no competitor.”—Athenaeum. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
RUSSIA’S MARCH TOWARDS INDIA 


By an “INDIAN OFFICER.” 
With new Map of Cenvral Asia showing the disputed territory. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


DR. NOAH PORTER, PRESIDENT of 


YALE: a Memorial by his Friends. Edited by GEORGE 5s. 
ME RRI AM. With Poztraits. Crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“This memoir was admirably conceived and has been admirably 
executed.....The book is full of information, unfamiliar to English 
readers, on Church life and College life in New England.” 

Dr. Dae, in the British Weekly. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
TALES of the CHILDREN’S WARD. 


By HONNOR MORTEN. {oie of ‘‘i8ketches of 
Hospital Life,’ and H. F. GETHEN. 
With Ilustrations. eg ‘cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A collection of hospital stories is furnished by Honnor Morten 
and H. F. Gethen, in * Tales of the Children’s Ward.” The title chosen 
by the authors explains their ceneral purpose. With a large ex- 
Re verience of the little sufferers to whom it has been their duty to attend, 

liss Morten and Miss Gethen write their pathetic annals in a series 
of little sketches, which are capits ully told, and very interesting. The 
book should command a ready sale.”—Duily Telegraph. 

“The stories and sketches are all drawn from the life of the 
hospitals, and while their subject gives them the moving power that 
attacnes to its natural pathos, they are so skilfully written as to make 
the best use of this and impress a reader without making him 
melancholy. The volume is well illustrated, and cannot fail deeply to 
interest any child who reads it.” "—Scotsman.” 


TALES from WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By Mrs. FREWEN LORD. 
With Portrait of Dean Stanley, and Plan and View of the Abbey. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
“We are glad to be able to praise without stint Mrs. Frewen Lord's 
* Tales from Westminster Abbey told to Children.’ She has preserve: 
throughout a pleasing and simple style, and her ch: upters on the build- 
ing and the great folk whom 1t enshrines cannot fail to interest the 
bairns.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SECOND EDITIONS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
In 3 vols. 


“ Told with all the grace and charm of Mr. William Black's familitr 
narrative style.....A refreshing wholesomeness of thought and tone 
pervades Mr, Black's excellent book.”—Daily Telegraph, 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
In 3 vols. 
* Movement and incident crowd in every chapter, and the prettiest 
little love-story flows as an undercurrent among these billows ot 
adventure."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Uniform crown 8vo Volumes, bound in cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN PER VOLUME. 

THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. By 

WILLIAM BLACK. 
CHRISTOWELL. By R. D. Blackmore. 
The “LADY MAUD.” By W. Clark Russell. 
GUILD COURT. By George Mac Donald. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


—o- NUMBER. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. _— — Papet.) F. Maniox Crawrorp 
Illustrated. 

DEEP WATERS. W. G. van Tasset Scrruen. 

AN INCORRIGIBLE POET. Betss Penny. 

THE WOLF at the DOOR. Cuaxcotre Peres Stetson. 


THE ACTOR. Jousx Drew. (The Sixth Article in the series on 
** Men's Occupations.”) Illustrated. . 
THE FIFER. Puce Gitsert Hamertox, Painted by Edonard 
Manet. With Full-page Llustration (Fontispiece) and Po.trut 


of Manet. 
ON _ oe PAS AVEC LA MORT. Agtuve Suenw ust 
Ifa 
souls i \RSHL, SOUTHERNER. Groner W. Casre. 
Vul gun in this number—to be continued.) 
“WHI THE oR THOU GOEST.” Sotomoen~ Souts-Conen 
STORLES in STONE from NOTRE DAME. ‘Turovonre Aspnes C 
Illustrated. 
A RAINY AFTERNOON, Gronree A. Hinnanp. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. Freperick Kerrec. 
Encravines of his Works. 


THE = E of the EXODUS in the HISTORY of EGYPT. 
Ww EBSTER’ 8S REPLY to HAYNE. 
&e. 


Chaps. 1.— 


Illustrated from 
A. L. 


Hon. Ronert C, Wixtarer. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.U. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1893. 
No. 1130, New Serves. 

Ture Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

I: ts particularly requested that all business 


letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&e., may be addressed to the PusiisHER, and 


A.D. for 1168 (p. 249); but this is rather 
an important error. 

I can only glance at what may be called 
the antiquities of the native Irish race set 
forth at some length by Dr. Joyce. As in 
the case of all families of the Celtic stock, 
their art shows grace and delicacy rather 
than strength. Their poetry, seen at its best 
in the warblings of Moore, is exquisite in 
form but wants substance; and it had a 


not to ihe Eprronr. 


y LITERATURE. 


f A Short Ilistory of Ireland. 
1 Earliest Times to 1608, 
LL.D. (Longmans.) 


work. Dr. Joyce is well known as a lead- 
ing member of the Conmission appointed, 
some years ago, to investigate and report 
upon the remains of the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland; and he has already contributed 
largely to Irish history. The volume 
n before me is an epitome of the annals and 
‘- fortunes of the Irish race, from the earliest 
es times to the Elizabethan Conquest ; and it 
is to be supplemented, I am happy to learn, 
t by a volume which will bring down the 
narrative from the close of the sixteenth 
century te the Victorian era. I have read 
| { the book with unflagging interest; and 
4 though I dissent from some of its state- 
ments, I wish to record my emphatic sense 
of its merits. Dr. Joyce, indeed, does not 
rs aim at finding ‘‘ the law within the law” in 
i- his careful treatment of the masses of facts 
which make up his subject. He has not, 
perhaps, the philosophic insight of Sir 
Henry Maine, whose admirable review of the 
Brehon Laws is a masterpioce of thought. 
Tle may not possess the keen political 
r insight of Mr. Goldwin Smith in his almost 
perfect essay on Trish ITistory and Irish 
Character. Tis object has been to condense 
within a small compass, and to present in a 
clear and popular shape, the most prominent 
nt features of Irish national life: to give us, in 
Mr. Froude’s language, a book of premises 
a rather than of conclusions, true to realities 
and avoiding theories. And from this 
point of view his success is not doubtful. 
y The work gives proof of conscientious 
research, of great industry, of ripe 
1. learning; it is thrown into an attrac- 
tive form, and, if somewhat overladen 
| with details, is a succinct, pleasing, and 

} compendious narrative; and it is pervaded, 
' | in the main, by a just perception of the 
difficult questions it has to deal with, and 
by a sound and comprehensive judicial 
spirit. It will be of real use to those who 
wish to study the great problem of Ireland 
~ ncw before us—to the average Englishman, 
sa who must learn to think of the Irish as not 
an inferior race; to the Irish Nationalist, 
. who must not be blind to the failings and 
- faults of the people he loves; to the Unionist, 
who should never forget that a highor ideal | 
may include a lower ; above all, to the calm- 
minded observer, who believes that Ireland | 
teaches, in a special way, the lesson of a 
large historical charity. The book, I should | 
add, has been brought out with care: [| 
have detected only a single misprint “ 1188” | 














From the 


By W. Joyce, 


. Tus is a very instructive and valuable 


marked tendency to over-refinement. The 
same may be said of their cunning work in 
wood, stone, and the precious metals ; and in 
architecture they were not original, though 
they skilfully imitated the Norman genius. 
Their Chronicles abound in rich fancy, 
interwoven with a large substratum of 
fact ; but those of the Four Masters, much 
the best known, do not even approach the 
heights of history, and they are mainly a 
record of tribal feuds corresponding to what 
the authors witnessed. Their laws, how- 
ever, deserve special notice ; and Dr. Joyce’s 
sketch of the Brehon Laws, if it does not 
reach the depths of the subject, will, 
nevertheless, repay careful study. It is 
unnecessary to say that the coarse abuse 
bestowed on these laws, in their first 
principles, by the Cokes and the Davises, 
is sheer ignorance. The Brehon Laws did 
not recognise crimes because Ireland was 
not a complete State; they do not refer to 
a gradation of regular courts, because there 
was no system of public Irish justice. They 
were in the main a collection of Aryan 
customs, common to the race from the 
Ganges to the Shannon, but purged from 
much that was evil by Christian influence ; 
yet they certainly show traces of the Civil 
Law of Rome, owing, doubtless, to the 
studies of the later Brehon jurists. The 
Brehon Code, or rather what we possess of 
it, is marked with the subtlety characteristic 
of Irish thought; but, as some Elizabethan 
lawyers allowed, it contains a great deal of 
natural justice, and it contrasts favourably 
with the English Common Law in this, that 
it is more humane and equitable in its con- 
ceptions. The great value, however, of this 
archaic body of law is that it clearly reveals 
the primitive structure and _ institutions 
of the native lrish community. The Brehon 
Laws prove that the Irish race was an 
Aryan people of pure descent, not as ad- 
vanced as some of the Aryan families of 
man, but one with them in ideas and 
customs, and even in the forms of social 
life and government. The organisation of 
the ancient Irish tribes was half patriarchal 
and half aristocratic, as we see it in Greece 
and Rome, in England and France, in 
Germany, Russia, and India, at different 
stages of the course of their respective 
histories. The septs and clans represented 
the common brotherhood, originating in a 
mythical ancestor, that formed the mould 
of early Aryan life; but there was a 
hierarchy of kings and greater and lesser 
nobles, corresponding to what was estab- 





lished in Europe in classical and mediaeval 
times, though not in a state of such full 
development. And, just as in the case of 
other Aryan nations, this organisation was 
settled on the land and exhibited its well 
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in Ireland than in most parts of the 
Continent; and to this may be ascribed 
most of the old customs, called ‘sluttich 
usages,” by Anglo-Saxon judges in the 
plenitude of their ignorant conceit. But 
the process known as the feudalisation of 
the land was going on in Ireland, as in 
other countries; the Irish kings and chiefs 
had their separate domains, and the con- 
ception of individual landed ownership— 
one of the chief signs of civilised progress 
—was being made distinctly, if slowly, 
manifest. Nor is it really doubtful but 
that this state of things would in the case 
of Ireland, as with other races, have gra- 
dually evolved social order and a national 
government, but for the unfortunate events 
of Irish history. 

I must pass lightly over Dr. Joyco’s 
sketch of Ireland before the Anglo-Norman 
Conquest. The succession of races that 
peopled the island were certainly of the 
great Celtic family, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Milesian colony, which gave 
Erinn her lines of native kings. The 
names of these princes, sprung from the 
loins of Heremon and Heber, mythical 
heroes, like Romulus and Remus, Hengist 
and Horsa, sufficiently prove that the race 
had made some progress in the arts of war 
and peace as early at least as the Christian 
era. Conn of the Hundred Fights was an 
Trish Tullus ; Feredach the Law-giver was 
an Irish Numa; Cormac the Great was 
probably the first patron of learning in a 
still pagan country. It would be idle to 
follow the protracted tale of the annals of 
Ireland down to the twelfth century. The 
Irish Celts showed the tendency of the 
Aryan races to form something like a regular 
monarchy out of the chaos of tribes ruled 
byinferiorchiofs. The great House of O'Neill 
held supreme power in Ireland, nominally, 
for five hundred years; but its authority 
was never sufliciently strong to create any- 
thing like a central government, or to 
establish order and general laws; and 
the island continued to be parcelled out 
into petty sovereiguties, the seats of half 
independent clans. This state of things 
resembled the state of England before 
Egbert united the seven kingdoms and the 
state of France under her sovereign noblesse, 
and continual feuds and wars were the 
inevitable results. Yet it would be idle to 
infer from this that the Irish race were of 
a barbarian type. You might as well infer 
that Germany was a land of savages because 
it remained divided for long ages, and was 
the theatre of perennial discords; and, in 
truth, the organisation of the ancient Irish 
monarchy had much in common with that 
of the mediaeval Empire, as Sir Henry 
Maine has conclusively shown. It deserves 
special notice that Ireland resisted the 
formidable invasions of the Danes more 
successfully than Anglo-Saxon England ; 
and Dr. Joyce’s account of the reign of 
Brian—the Alfred of the native Irish race 
—and of the celebrated fight of Clontarf 
clearly illustrates this historical fact. Nor 
is it any proof of the essential weakness and 
foolishness of the [rish people that it yielded 
easily to Anglo-Norman rule ; the Danes had 
shattered the ancient monarchy and had 











known and peculiar features. The idea of 
a tribal possession of the soil was stronger | 





spread anarchy and disorder everywhere, 
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and the Normans were the conquering race 
of Europe, unrivalled alike in the field and 
in council. The German race was not weak 
and foolish because its divided princes 
repeatedly called in Louis XIV. and Napo- 
leon to settle their feuds, and thus placed 
Germany under the yoke of I'rance. 

Dr. Joyce’s account of the Paganism of 
ancient Ireland is, perhaps, somewhat in- 
distinct and meagre. ‘The native Celts 
were, no doubt idolaters, unlike the races 
beyond the Rhine, if Caesar and Tacitus are 
correct in this; and they were under the 
control of the Druid priesthood. But the 
Irish Druids seem not to have possessed 
the power of their caste in Britain and 
Gaul, though Caesar—a Roman sceptic— 
perhaps exaggerates the sacerdotal influence 
he witnessed in those lands. Christianity 
had the same magical spell in Ireland as in 
France and Germany. Its teachings trans- 
formed the hearts of men; kings, nobles, 
and people were drawn by Patrick from 
Paganism and its evil worship; and the 
race adopted the Faith with enthusiastic 
ardour. Dr. Joyce’s description of the 
Early Church of Ireland errs, I think, in 
showing too much sympathy with Rome. 
That church was, to Roman eyes, schis- 
matical: it rejected large parts of the 
Roman doctrine ; it repudiated much of the 
Roman discipline; and it was hardly in 
communion with the Holy See. It was, in 
fact, almost an independent church, without 
an organisation of the regular kind, modelled 
in its hierarchy on the clan system, and 
heretical in more than one of its tenets; and 
it was regarded with dislike by orthodox 
churchmen. As for its work, it need not cause 
us surprise that it did not put an end to 
tribal discords, or even -nitigate intertribal 
feuds; but there is some evidence that the 
state of morality in Ireland was extremely 
bad during centuries after the advent of 
Patrick; and the ancient Irish church 
has been censured for this by writers 
who have drawn their inspiration from 


Rome. Yet Ireland was really a land 
of saints and of learned men during 
this very period; her native church 


sent missionaries into many lands, whose 
labours deserve the highest praise from 
history. The influence of these dis- 
tinguished teachers, who made their way 
over every part of Europe, and even the 
position held by Ireland as a centre of 
Cospel light and knowledge, may have been 
exaggerated in these reports ; but there can 
be no donbt that the rays of the Faith were 
diffused from the distant island of the West, 
from the Solway Firth to the shores of the 
Euxine, during the long night when the 
barbarian hordes were overrunning the 
perishing empire. France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Britain, and Spain bear witness 
to the work of these Irish apostles; it was, 
in fact, largely due to the efforts of Irish- 
men that Europe remained Christian during 
the Dark Ages, and humanity and civilisa- 
tion owe, in this matter, a debt to Ireland 
that can hardly be repaid. 

Dr. Joyce’s sketch of the state of Ireland 
from the days of Strongbow to the Tudor 
era, is correct and clear, with a single 
exception. The power of the Plantaganets 
seemed at first established ; the subtle chain 





of feudalism held the island in nominal 
dependence for a long period; and the 
authority of the “‘ Lord of Ireland” was 
acknowledged as supreme. But centuries 
rolled on, and three main causes gradually 
weakened the effects of the first conquest, 
and restored, though in a degraded state, 
the predominance of the old Celtic com- 
munity: England did not set up a central 
government, with a general law extending 
everywhere ; she abandoned the island to 
the Anglo-Norman settlers, and the Eng- 
lishry, a distinct caste; and she gave no 
protection to the Irish chiefs and tribes, 
though these repeatedly sought for it. 
Again, the long wars with Scotland and 
France, and especially the internecine War 
of the Roses, turned the attention of Eng- 
lish monarchs and statesmen away from 
Ireland and Irish affairs, and lessened the 
influence of the ruling race; and the power 
of England rapidly declined, in Ireland, 
during the fifteenth century. But, perhaps, 
the most potent cause of the revolution was 
this: the cunning and attractive Celtic 
genius transformed the Anglo-Saxon nature 
when in contact with it; and, despite bar- 
barous and unwise laws, which en- 
deavoured to keep the two races apart, 
successive generations of English colonists 
became in whole counties, in the progress 
of time, ‘more Irish,” as it was said, 
‘‘than the Irish themselves.” Norman 
nobles adopted Irish usages — grew to 
be rather chieftains of Irish clans than 
guardians of Ireland for the Crown 
of England; and English settlers sank 
by degrees into the all-absorbing mass 
of the Celts around them. The results 
were apparent long before Bosworth closed 
the protracted strife between York and 
Lancaster. English rule had disappeared 
in five-sixths of Ireland: it was confined to 
the narrow strip of the Pale; and outside 
this lay the Celtic land, in a state of wild 
independence, under its native chiefs and 
what were called “ the degenerate English 
barons.” Within the Pale, however, the 
English colonists were a dominant and 
aggressive caste, that had not coalesced with 
the aboriginal race, and that maintained 
continual warfare with it. And thus, taking 
the island as a whole, there was no central 
and supreme authority: there was a con- 
quering and a half-conquered people, for 
the time in a state of savage freedom, and 
each in differont stages of social progress ; 
there were two conflicting systems of law 
and usage, the one English, the other 
Celtic; and all that was best in the old Irish 
tribal life had been prevented from develop- 
ing itself, and had gradually been checked 
and blighted. This condition of things was, 
so to speak, expressed in the ecclesiastical 
organisation of Plantagenet Ireland, which 
Dr. Joyce has almost failed to notice. A 
community of religion had not bridged 
over the feuds and divisions of the two 
races; there was a Church of the Pale and 
a Church of the Celts, and the two Caurches 
were in continual discord as the two peoples 
were in a state of strife. 

The Tudormonarchy arose in England, over 
the wrecks of the ancient feudal baronage, 
and became a strong government of despotic 
tendencies. The Tudor kings turned 
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towards Ireland, and tried to assert their 
power amidst the wild chaos of weak 
colonial rule and of Anglo-Norman and 
Celtic independence. The beginning 
appeared in the famous law of Poynings— 
the aversion of later Irish patriots—which 
placed the Conventions of the settlers of the 
Pale under the authority of the Royal 
English Council, and attempted to extinguis': 
many usages, inconsistent, it was deemed, 
with public erder. It deserves notice, how- 
ever, that Henry VII., despairing for a 
moment of the task before him, tried the 
great experiment of Home Rule in Ireland . 
he handed the whole country over to the 
Geraldines of Kildare, and sought to govern 
settlers and Celts through them. This at- 
tempt, as might have been expected, failed ; 
and Henry VIII. made a real effort to reduce 
Ireland to “ peace and civility.” Dr. Joyce 
has not at all done justice to the Irish 
policy of this great sovereign, the most 
statesmanlike of any English ruler. Henry 
insisted on strengthening the central govern- 
ment, and, as a pledge of his purpose, 
assumed the title of King of Ireland instead 
of Lord; and it would have been well if 
this wise resolve had been steadily followed 
by his successors. But Henry, in some 
measure a Oelt himself, had a_ real 
sympathy with a Celtic people; and his 
general scheme for ruling Ireland was, 
for that age, most enlightened and 
able. He tried to make the old Anglo- 
Norman baronage, and the princes and 
chiefs of the Irish tribes and clans, pillars 
of his throne and mainstays of his power, 
by turning them into great peers; but, 
while he aimed at creating a loyal class of 
nobles, he carefully avoided forcing Eng- 
lish laws on the Celtic community outside 
the Pale; and there is every reason to 
believe that he wished to keep its primitive 
organisation and customs intact. Nor is it 
true, as Dr. Joyce hints, that the Reforma- 
tion he introduced into Ireland disturbed 
society, to any great extent ; the Irish chiefs 
accepted the spoils of religious houses as 
readily as English nobles had done; and 
in his reign there was scarcely any strife of 
creed in Ireland. Two causes, however, 
baffled and marred the efforts of Henry’s 
wise Irish policy: some of the Anglo- 
Norman nobles and many of the Irish chiefs 
rejected the offers made by the King, and 
broke out into wild rebellions ; and the era 
of a struggle with the power of England 
began. The other cause was stronger and 
more disastrous. The Tudor deputies and 
soldiers at the Castle of Dublin and the 
heads of the colonists of the Pale marked 
out the rest of the island as their prey; the 
risings that took place against the rule of 
England led to confiscations on an immense 
scale ; and the gradual advance of English 
power was expressed in spoliation, universal 
and ruthless, which made the prospect of 
peace and concord hopeless. 

The wise Irish policy of Henry VIII. was 
interrupted even before his death. It was 
not even thought of by his successors; and 
the work of conquering Ireland by inter- 
mittent raids on the Celtic region beyond 
the Pale, accompanied with barbarous 
rapine, and the annihilation of the old 
tribal system, went on to the close of 
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the seventeenth century. Dr. Joyce has 
not traced the march of these events, or 
placed their sequence in full relief, with 
the firmness and clearness to be expected 
from him. Ireland was, doubtless, involved 
in the great crusade of the Catholic Powers 
against Elizabeth ; and the Irish Celts more 
than once looked to Philip of Spain for armed 
support. Unquestionably, too, religion had 
its part in embittering the feud between 
two hostile races: the Anglican Church was 
forced on the Celts, and an attempt was 
made to convert them to the faith of the 
Tudors. But these were only minor causes 
of discord. The Irish clans and their lead- 
ing men scarcely combined with the foreign 
enemies of England and her power; the 
Anglican Church was simply the Church of 
the Pale, extended, nominally, beyond its 
borders, and given a kind of Protestant 
aspect; and its clergy and doctrines had 
scarcely any influence in the lands of the 
Celt beyond Leinster. The conflict was essen- 
tially one of races: at the instigation chiefly 
of the colonists of the Pale, intent on schemes 
of rapine and greed, but partly, too, for its 
own safety, the English Monarchy tried 
to subdue the island, relying mainly on the 
Englishry and on weak armies sent out for 
the purpose; and the work of subjugation 
was carried out by the confiscation of the 
territories of the Irish chiefs, and of the 
degenerate Anglo-Norman nobles, by re- 


peopling them with great swarms of, 


settlers, and by breaking up the old 
forms of Celtic society and establishing 
English law in the invaded districts. The 
Irish naturally rebelled against a conquest 
of this kind, and broke out into fierce but 
ill-concerted risings. A horrible period of 
trouble followed; and this was the real 
character of the protracted struggle, which, 
beginning with the spoliation of the great 
septs of O’Moore and O’Connor, under Mary 
Tudor, went on to the ruin of the princely 
House of Desmond, and ended with the fall 
of the Earl of Tyrone, the most illustrious 
Irishman of the seventeenth century. 

Ireland was completely subjugated when 
Elizabeth died ; and frightful as the long 
conflict had been, wise statesmanship might 
even yet have planted the germs of peace in 
the blood-strewn soil, and have gradually 
fused Saxon and Celt together. Unfor- 
tunately this was not to be. The mournful 
tale of Ireland’s subsequent history will be 
treated by Dr. Joyce hereafter. 

Wiiram O’Connor Morris. 








His Royal Highness Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale: a Memoir. By James Edmund 
Vincent. (John Murray.) 


Wnuen death entered the royal home at 
Sandringham on the 14th of January, 
1892, and carried off the young Duke 
of Clarence, the expression of national 
grief that was aroused was as sincere and 
spontaneous as it was universal. Sympathy 
with the bereaved parents and for the 
bride was, of course, deeply and widely 
felt ; but in all classes there was also present 
a sense of personal loss, as distinct from the 
natural regret that would arise from the 
cutting short of any life of promise. The 
unreserve, which is a characteristic of the 


age in which we live, had something to 
do with the creation of this feeling. The 
Prince had not lived many years, but those 
years had been spent in unrestrained inter- 
course with his fellow-men. The details 
of his life as a midshipman on board 
the Bacchante had been told by himself 
and his brother in artless fashion, while 
both at Cambridge and in his regiment all 
his doings were matters of common obser- 
vation, if not of public chronicle. There 
was no wish for concealment nor occa- 
sion for it. Every page of Mr. Vincent’s 
memoir bears testimony to this fact. It 
reveals the simplicity of the Prince’s charac- 
ter and the blamelessness of his conduct. 
It shows him to have been—like all his 
family—a man of courage (though not 
physically strong), singularly docile, strongly 
imbued with a sense of duty, and, above 
all, extremely affectionate. With these 
qualifications he might, if such had been his 
destiny, have proved a worthy sovereign 
and endeared himself to his people. But 
it is unfortunately true that the greatest 
monarchs have not been those in whom the 
domestic virtues were most conspicuous ; and 
it would be mere flattery to say that Prince 
Edward was likely to have become in any 
sense a leader of men, fitted to stem the 
rising tide of democracy or to detect and 
control political intrigue. It must be 
enough to believe that, from the goodness 
of his heart and the gentleness of his dis- 
| position, he would have been personally 
beloved, and would not have failed through 
any lack of desire to succeed. 

Mr. Vincent seems to have done his 
delicate task with good taste and judgment. 
He owns that, as he made progress in it, his 
respect and admiration for the subject of 
his pen was ever increasing. Still, he stops 
short of anything like hero-worship, and 
tells the simple annals of the Prince’s life 
without very much exaggeration of their 
importance. We do not doubt that there 
are many loyal subjects who will delight to 
learn (from the authoritative lips of the 
nurse) that “the Princess of Wales was in 
her glory if she could find time to run up 
into the nursery, put on a flannel apron, 
wash the children, and see them asleep in 
their little beds” ; and they will be pleased 
to find that mothers and children are 
much the same in every rank, and that 
princes are not born with any greater 
wisdom or goodness than babes of no 
importance, and have no special immu- 
nity from childish ailments and childish 
faults. The influence which Canon Dalton 
had upon the Prince throughout his brief 
life is clearly seen, and without his assist- 
ance the memoir could scarcely have been 
written ; but what will attract most atten- 
tion in it are the letters from the Prince to 
the college friend—most happily chosen for 
him—whom he addresses as ‘“‘My dear 
Harry.” In any future collection of Royal 
letters they should have a place, not for 
their wit or brilliance or literary style, but 
| for their unaffected simplicity of language 
| and sentiment. 

Mr. Vincent tells us that his book was 
compiled under the express authority of the 
Prince of Wales, and we must therefore 











| conclude that in his Royal Highness’s 








opinion some good purpose would be sub- 
served by its publication. With all loyalty, 
we feel ourselves unable to share this 
opinion ; and, to speak candidly, we think 
that at least half the published memoirs 
would be unwritten if only the subjects of 
them could have their wishes consulted. 
The record of the brief life of a blameless 
prince can, it is true, raise no ill-feeling ; 
but what it records is, if judged by ordinary 
standards, decidedly trivial. 
Cuaries J. Ronrnson, 








The Posthumous Works of Thomas de Quincey. 
Edited from the author’s MSS., with 
Introductions and Notes. By Alexander 
H. Japp. Vol. II. (Heinemann.) 


In one respect this volume differs from 
its predecessor. Both contain a certain 
amount of matter interesting to lovers of 
literature as such, and a certain amount 
of other matter calculated to appeal only to 
that smaller circle of De Quinceyites who, 
while they love the universally admitted 
excellences of their favourite author, have 
a still tenderer affection for his idiosyn- 
crasies, elsewhere unrecognised as excellent 
or stigmatised as the reverse—a love of 
personal and undisputed possession like 
that felt by Lamb for his incomparable 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. In the 
earlier volume, matter of the former kind 
largely preponderated, and the merely 
idiosyncratic work occupied comparatively 
few of the pages. Here the proportions are 
reversed ; and though there are several 
entire papers and portions of papers which 
will appeal to the “‘ great reading public,” 
the volume as a whole is one for the con- 
noisseur, the De Quincey-fancier or devotee. 

And this observation applies not merely 
to the literary manner of these papers— 
noticeably idiosyncratic as it often is—but 
also to their matter, which is largely of a 
supplementary character. Thus, the articles 
on “Mr. Finlay’s J/istory of Greece,” on 
“The Assassination of Caesar,” on 
‘* Cicero,” on ‘‘ Memorial Chronology,” 
and the paper entitled ‘‘ Chrysomania ; or 
the Gold Frenzy at its Present Stage,” deal, 
either in the way of addition or rehandling, 
with themes not inadequately treated in the 
sixteen volumes of the collected works. And 
therefore, though there is doubtless much in 
the recovered papers that is really new and 
fresh, the apparent staleness of the theme is 
likely—at any rate, in some cases—to dull 
the sharpness of the edge of appetite. With 
the exception of the essay on Mr. Finlay’s 
standard work—which, as Dr. Japp points 
out, is in every way different from the 
previously published article—the papers on 
literary subjects are of more weight and 
interest than their companion pieces, which 
are, for the most part, comparatively slight 
and fragmentary. The most interesting of 
them all is undoubtedly the paper on 
“Conversation and 8. IT. Coleridge,” to 
which the editor, with his usual happy 
instinct for the fitting, has given the place 
of honour both in the volume and on the 
second title page. Prefixed to it is a brief 
invocation to the name of Coleridge, which 
was found attached to one of the sheets 
of the MS., and which is perhaps more 
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characteristic than anything else in the 
volume of the De Quincey who really 
dominates our imagination—the De Quincey 
of the Confessions of an English Opium- Eater, 
and the Suspiria de Profundis. 

‘‘Oh, name of Coleridge, that hast mixed so 

much with the trepidations of our own agitated 
life, mixed with the beatings of our love, our 
gratitude, our trembling hope: name destined 
to move so much of reverential sympathy, and 
so much of ennobling strife in the generations 
vet to come, of our England at home, of our 
ther Englands on the St. Lawrence, on the 
Mississippi, on the Indus and Ganges, and on 
the pastoral solitudes of Austral climes.” 
This is the De Quinceyan grand manner ; 
and there is something dizzying in the 
sudden drop from its stateliness of invoca- 
tion to the long-drawn ineffective garrulity, 
with its far-fetched fatuities of that some- 
thing which De Quincey mistook for humour, 
of the opening pages of the paper which it 
introduces. It was certainly not of those 
opening pages that I was thinking whon I 
spoke of this essay as the most interest- 
ing of Dr. Japp’s latest gleanings. And, 
indeed, the ordinary reader, as distinguished 
from the connoisseur, will lose nothing by 
languidly turning over the leaves until he 
sees that De (Quincey has finished his 
disquisition of conversation in general, and 
the conversation of Coleridge in particular, 
and has begun to talk of Coleridge himself. 
Of course, here again the theme 1s a familiar 
one, but then it is a theme of almost inex- 
haustible interest; and the essay is not a 
re-handling of previously used material, 
but an addition to it of real and permanent 
value, which may, as Dr, Japp suggests, ‘‘ be 
accepted as De (luincey’s supplementary and 
final deliverance upon Coleridge.” Save for 
half a dozen immortal passages which haunt 
every memory, I doubt whether De Quincey 
has written anything more unfaltering, more 
sustained, more fully informed with that 
rapt eloquence of his, in which imagination 
frees rhetoric from the merely rhetorical 
taint, than the passage, unfortunately 
too long for quotation, which will be 
found on pp. 34-6. The recovery from 
oblivion of this one passage would in 
itself suffice to justify Dr. Japp’s labour 
of love. But, apart from its literary charm, 
the essay has a distinct value in the 
emphasis laid upon a fact, the significance 
of which has been largely missed by most 
of the writers upon Coleridge’s life—the 
fatefully disastrous effect of the death of 
his father and the subsequent separation 
from his mother by his removal from Devon- 
shire to London. Dr. Japp himself, in a 
most interesting note, proves that Coleridge 
himself was fully alive to the unfortunate 
results ; but others have hardly given suffi- 
cient weight to this early misfortune as a 
really dominant factor in the poet’s life. 

[ have already said that this volume is, 
ia general interest, inferior to its prede- 
cessor; and, indeed, two or three of the 
papers seem altogether unworthy of pre- 
servation. lo Quincey is, however, a writer 
of surprises—one never knows where his 
good things may come; and, therefore, 
Dr. Japp may be wise in giving us every- 
thing, so making it certain that we shall 
miss nothing. 

James Asicrorr Nos. 





Mediaeval Records and Sonnets. 
De Vere. (Macmillans.) 


Tus book is intended to be a partial fulfil- 
ment of a high design. The Legends and 
Records of the Church and the Empire 
‘tracked its theme only through the tran- 
sition time ending with Charlemagne” ; 
the poet wished ‘to add to that earlier 
series a second part illustrating the middle 
ages” (Pref., p. 7). But the strain of a 
political crisis has been found unfavourable 
to the completion of that design, and the 
poet calls these poems “ fragments ’”’—re- 
latively, that is, to his original intention of 
poeticising the middle ages; for the in- 
dividual poems here are complete enough. 

If I were to endeavour to express the 
merit of these poems by one epithet, I 
should certainly select ‘‘ high - minded.” 
What appears to me their defect would be 
less easily defined: perhaps ‘ didactic ” 
comes nearest to it. The poems are per- 
vaded with an ardent sense of Catholicism. 
And while, on the one hand, the romantic 
aspects of the Cid, of Joan of Are, of St. 
Francis, of Columbus, are powerfully pre- 
sented, so, on the other, the outside reader 
feels a little flooded with theological as- 
sumptions: he does not readily accept, as 
undeniable, that ‘‘the middle ages were 
cheerful ages,” nor that the Crusader’s 
banner was unsoiled, nor that the Catholic 
star always shone white, not red. 

But, after all, the sincerity, of which 
these poems are full, is the main thing; 
and I only speak of their theological bear- 
ing because I think that, in some measure, it 
affects their style. The four “ Legends of the 
Cid,” with which the book begins, seem to me 
to suffer, as blank verse, from too much 
moralising. Something of Wordsworth’s 
irresistible craving to sermonise makes the 
noble incidents of the story look hazy. I think 
we could all see the dead Cid riding into 
battle upon Bavieca, ‘‘ with awful, open 
eyes,” better for not being reminded im- 
mediately that the chronicler was 


By Aubrey 


** Wriling for men who inwardly believed 
God made the world, and rules it.’’ 


But the simple narrative of Ximena’s end 
would atone for worse platitudes than 
that— 
** Long nights she knelt 
In prayer beside ber Jord, lest augst ill-done 
Or left undone might bar him from God's vision, 
Though restful with those saints who wait God's 
time 
In that high paradise of Purgatory 
Sung by the Tuscan, where Eunoe flows 
And Lethe, and Matilda gathers flowers: 
Four years fulfilled, in peace and joy she died." 


Of the succeeding poems, that entitled 
“St. Francis and Perfect Joy,” is, I think, 


the most fascinating. There is a touch of the | 


divine humour of St. Francis in puzzling 
his faithful comrade, ‘‘ Leone, little lamb of 
Christ’ (the very address is humorous!), 
with more and more negations of Perfect 
Joy, and finally giving the simple, all-too 
probable solution. It is useless to quote a 
fragment of this poem, for its charm resides 
in its completeness. The oft-told tale of 


Joan of Are is told, once again, in blank 
verse (pp. 121-152). It is, I think, the least 
attractive pieco of work in the book: it 
verges on the wearisome, though not with- 








out strong passages—e.g., the interview (p. 
145) between Beaufort and Beauvais : 


‘** Beauvais made answer low: ‘ Lord Cardinal, 
A king’s son, you, and walk the world un- 
questioned ; 
There’s not one street in Rouen I could tread 
If I released that maid!’ The Cardinal next 
= thin lip curled, ‘The better for Barab- 
as ! ,99 


The following poem, ‘‘ The Higher Purga- 
tory,” is admirably expressed ; but its ideas, 
as the prefatory note points out, are already 
familiar to those who have read “ The 
Dream of Gerontius.” The two poems, 
‘Columbus and the Sea-Portent” and 
‘‘Columbus at Seville,” are excellent, 
especially the latter. For all his enthusiasm 
for the Middle Ages, the poet is not blind 
to the greater incidents of modern times. 
Here is Columbus’ vision of atonement for 
the oppression of his well-loved Indians by 
the Spaniard : 


** Asia is dead: Europe survives awhile : 
What if ere centuries five her crown should 
fall : 


Sad Western Land, so long without a name— 
Mine be it never, I am all unworthy— 

What if thy pangs presage some lordlier birth 
Than Earth has witnessed yet? Thy destined 


ace, 

— that which now laments hath passed to 
glory, 

That Kace shall be a nobler Race than Spain’s, 

A Race that rivets not the bond, but breaks it, 

A race the children of some land which now 

Names that the Sunset World! It little knows 

The sunrise of the Future is with thee 

Though thunder-showers whose rain was rain 
of blood 

Were its sad omen! ”’ 


Nor is the same power absent from ‘ The 
Death of Copernicus” —a poem whose 
pathetic undertone is more attractive than 
its ingenious scientific and theological 
argument. But I think that the third 
sonnet, on Tennyson’s death (p. 258), will 
perhaps touch more hearts than anything 
else in the book. Am I wrong in thinking 
it has already appeared in print ? 


** None sang of love more nobly ; few as well ; 
Of friendship none with pathos so profound ; 
Of duty sternliest proved when myrtle-crowned ; 
t'f English grove and rivulet, mead and dell ; 
Great Arthur’s legend he alone dared tell ; 
Milton and Dryden feared to tread that ground ; 
For him alone o’er Camelot’s faery bound 
The ‘horns of Elf -land’ blew their magic 
spell. 
Since Shakespeare and since Wordsworth none 
hath sung 
So well his England’s greatness; none hath 
given 
Reproof more fearless or advice more sage ; 
None inlier taught how near to earth is heaven ; 
With what vast concords Nature's harp is strung ; 
How base false pride ; faction’s fanatic rage.’ 


Mr. Aubrey De Vere has striven hard in 
this book to show that all Christians have 
loved one another: he has certainly shown 


us that some poets do. 
E. D. A. Morsmeap. 








Pagan Papers. By Kenneth Grahame. 
(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 


“Tr is indeed,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘ not 
easy to distinguish affectation from habit” ; 
and the pages of Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
are full of quaint affectations that never 
offend, so naturally do they fall from his 
pen. It were difficult to find another book 
of the same size—some 160 pages in all— 
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better stocked with pithy, even memorable, 
sayings. Rarely does one meet with an 
author whose wit is so apt, whose touches 


of sentiment are so genuine. Although 
most of these essays have appeared in a 
weekly paper, they smack not at all of 
journalism. Their literary merit is of a 
more permanent sort. A certain unity of 
thought runs through them all, causing the 
volume to form a perfect whole: an unusual 
quality in such collections. Many of Mr. 
Grahame’s subjects have -done duty for 
countless essayists before him; it is his 
delightful individuality that adds a new 
charm to the familiar. His paper on 
tobacco is good reading, though one 
remembers Calverly and the Arcadian 
mixture; the eulogy on the loafer ranks 
second only to Mr. Stevenson’s praise of 
the idler. There is, too, a distinct flavour 
of poetry in much of Mr. Grahame’s work : 
one could have wished ‘“ White Poppies” 
had been written in verse, were not the prose 
of it so delicate and adequate. 

But, excellent as the various papers are 
that form the larger half of the volume, 
fully as they deserved to be rescued from 
the oblivion that shrouds last month’s 
journals, the six sketches grouped together 
under the title “‘The Golden Age” are the 
gem of the collection. One is almost 
tempted to declare that child life has never 
before been so happily described. They 
have the same merit, a merit generally to 
seek, yet absolutely essential to success in 
this class of work, that was so noticeable 
a feature in 4 Chronicle of Small Beer. 
The author is simply a recorder: he writes 
down the facts and the child’s views about 
the facts, but in his own person comments 
not at all. The great fault in most tales of 
childhood and school life is that the author 
will not allow his boys and girls to speak 
and thiok for themselves, but continually 
forces his own thoughts and commentaries 
on the reader, thereby spoiling the illusion. 

It is difficult to make choice of a favourite 

where all are so good; but for humour 
perhaps ‘‘A Whitewashed Uncle” is the 
best. The review of the various uncles 
who have been tried and found wanting is 
irresistibly funny ; and the story of how the 
verdict of disapproval unhesitatingly passed 
on “ Uncle William, who had just returned 
from India,” is suddenly upset by the 
present of four half-crowns, is infinitely 
diverting : 
**T'll tell you what we’ll do,” said Edward, the 
master-mind, rising, as he always did, to the 
situation, ‘‘ we'll christen the piebald pig after 
him—the one that hasn’t got aname yet. And 
that'll show we're sorry for our mistake.” 

“TI, I christened the pig this morning,” 
Harold guiltily confessed; ‘I christened it 
after the curate. I’m very sorry—but he came 
and bowled to me last night, after you others 
had been sent to bed early—and somehow I feel 





I had to do it.” 

“Oh, but that doesn’t count,” said Edward | 
hastily ; ‘‘ because we weren't all there. We'll | 
take that christening off, and call it Uncle | 
William. And you can save up the curate for | 
the next litter.” 


It would be unfair to quote further, 
though tke new setting of the legend of 
“The Sleeping Beauty” tempts strongly : | 
indeed, the volume is so tiny a one, it is” 


wrong to quote from it at all. But every 
page contains something worth quoting, as 
those who read these papers—for their own 
sakes may they be many—will quickly 
discover. 

In outward form the book is all it should 
be, realising Charles Lamb’s desideratum, 
in that it is “strong backed and neat 
bound.” 

Percy ApDLESHAW. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Barabbas. By Marie Corelli. 
(Methuen. ) 

A Life Awry. By Percival Pickering. In 
3 vols. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 


A Woman of Forty. By Esmé Stuart. In 
3 vols. (Methuen.) 


Claudea’s Island. By Esmé Stuart. 
son Low.) 

Paving the Way. 
(Gay & Bird.) 

Hartmann the Anarchist. By E. Douglas 
Faweett. (Edward Arnold). 


Beyond the Bustle. By Jenner Tayler. 
(Sampson Low) 


Mauryeen the Outcast. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

In a North Country Village. By M. FE. 
Francis. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Miss Marre Coretit has now been before 
the world for several years, and has earned 
a position which should enable her to bear 
with equanimity the occasional unkindliness 
and captiousness of critics. Indeed, be- 
yond repeating the view we have always 
held, that her works are not likely to obtain 
any permanent place in literature, or any 
greater success than may be implied by the 
existence of a large demand for them on 
the part of the class of persons who are 
always eager to see and to hear some rew 
thing, there is no reason why wo should 
not do full justice to the picturesque fancy 
and fertile imagination of this author. 
Miss Corelli is a word-painter of more than 
ordinary exuberance, and she is certainly 
remarkable in her choice of themes. In 
Barabbas it has been her pleasure to describe | 
for us the Crucifixion and Resurrection, | 
interweaving with her narrative some} 
romantic episodes in the shape of a 
love-story. Upon the discretion exhibited 
in stepping in where most novelists 
would assuredly have feared to tread, 


In 3 vols. 


(Samp- 


By Simpson Newland. 


By Insco Novo. 





there is, fortunately, no need to express | 
an opinion ; with regard to the management | 
of her story, it is enough to say that the 
author has cleverly contrived to steer clear 
of any such violation of good tasteas might 
conceivably have been created by the intro- 
duction of lighter themes in a narrative so 
solemn. Barabbas, the condemned murderer, 
entertains a passion for Judith Iscariot, 
sister of Judas, a woman of great beauty, 
but of frivolous character, who has long 
been secretly mistress of Caiaphas, the High 


Priest. His discovery of her worthlessness, | 
and the steps whereby both he and she. 
become converted to a belief in the divine | 
mission of Christ, form the chief portions of 





such part of the story as is not occupied with 
actual descriptions of our Lord’s condemna- 
tion, death, and resurrection. It must be 
admitted that the writer has, with one or two 
exceptions, consistently adhered to the 
Scriptural account, only borrowing here and 
there from tradition and the Apocryphal 
Gospels. But a work so ambitious must 
necessarily provoke criticism at almost every 
turn. It is a little startling, for instance, 
to be told that Christ’s figure suggested 
‘“‘ such mighty muscular force as would have 
befitted a Hercules.” Surely Renan’s view 
is far more probable, which attributes to 
the Saviour a slender physique, as shown 
by His breaking down under the weight of 
the Cross, and by the fact of His death 
taking place before that of the two thieves. 
Nor can one help being a little impatient 
with an author who persistently has 
recourse to extravagant flights of fancy in 
recording the simplest incidents. We are 
told by the Evangelist that Pilate ‘ took 
water and washed his hands.” How is this 
description improved by saying that “ slowly 
lowering his hands he dipped them in the 
shining bowl, rinsing them over and over 
again in the clear, cold element, which 
sparkled in its polished receptacle like an 
opal against fire?” Here, as elsewhere, 
Miss Corelli has deliberately placed herself 
in competition with the severe simplicity 
and dignity of the Bible narrative. Whether 
her attempt to paint the lily is successful 
is a question which we leave her readers to 
decide for themselves. 


From a new firm of publishers comes 
A Life Awry, a romance of a decidedly 
sontimental order, consisting in great 
measure of a neat series of essays on 
social problems, and more particularly on 
the mutual relations of man and woman. 
These essays are placed in the mouths of 
speakers who deliver them in compact, cut- 
and-dried form, at alarmingly frequent in- 
tervals. When will English novelists learn 
to recognise the fact that ponderous dialogue 
of this sort is neither natural nor entertain- 
ing? The plot is slight enough. Hugh, 
nephew and heir of Sir Edward Lilcot, 
returning homo after several years’ absence, 
finds that his cousin Judith, the playmate 
of his early years, is a deformed cripple, 
owing to an accident in the hunting field. 
Thereupon he transfers his affections to 
Aline Graham, Judith’s companion, but 
breaks off his engagement with her upon 
discovering that she has concealed from him 
the fact of her being his illegitimate cousin. 
However, the estrangement is healed; and 
Judith, who has been left forlorn, con- 
siderately drowns herself, in order to securo 
tho uninterrupted happiness and prosperity 
of the betrothed couple. The author's name 
is apparently a masculine one, but tho hand 
is the hand of a woman. 


Why 4 Woman of Forty should be further 
described as a ‘‘ monograph” it is difficult 
to understand. The book is a novel of the 
ordinary kind, and of rather more than 
ordinary merit. Magdalen Cuthbert, the 
‘‘ woman of forty” is a well-drawn central 
figure, and in many ways astriking portrait. 
She is well supported by Frank Milton, R.A., 
and his wife, Lady Mary Milton. The 
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author writes with considerable skill, and 
these three volumes are well worth reading. 

Another novel by the same hand and 
exhibiting the same general features is 
Claudea’s Island, The point which chiefly 
strikes one, after perusing the two books, 
is the want of versatility in the construction 
of their plots. In A Woman of Forty the 
hero, Brice Leslie, after engaging himself 
to Griselda Foy, a young New Zealand girl, 
falls a victim to the enchantments of 
Magdalen Cuthbert, and things do not 
right themselves until the latter’s death. 
In the present novel we have much the 
same sort of story over again. Herbert 
Ravenscroft, whose engagement with the 
Hon. Georgina Ashton has only just been 
broken off, becomes enamoured of a village 
maiden, and is only saved from a mésal/iance 
by the reappearance of the Hon. Georgina 
upon the scene, followed by the death of 
the rustic beauty. In spite of this, how- 
ever, Claudea’s Island is a _ pretty little 
story. It circles mainly about a_ sea- 
coast child of nature, who combines the 
gift of discerning sermons in stones, 
messages in the whisper of the winds, and a 
generally romantic appreciation of nature, 
with plenty of practical common sense. 
Her admirer is a local Methodist preacher ; 
but when the artist-poet, Herbert Ravens- 
croft, comes upon the scene, the current of 
her being flows, as might have been 
expected, in his direction. The details of 
the story are worked out with a good deal 
of dramatic vigour. 

Paving the Way is a story of early 
Australian enterprise, before gold was yet 
discovered, and whenaboriginal blacks, bush- 
rangers,and escaped convicts or ticket-of-leave 
men from Van Dieman’s Land—as it was 
then called—-interfered in various ways with 
the peace of settlers. Mr. Newland’s narra- 
tive is rather long, and probably a number 
of readers will be dissatisfied both with the 
character of Roland Grantley, the hero, and 
with the final turn of events; but as the 
author claims for his tale a foundation in 
real fact, his discretion upon these points 
must have been limited. Apparently, much 
intimate knowledge of the country and its 
early settlers is displayed ; and, in spite of 
the tedious length of the book, there is a 
good deal in it that will be found enter- 
taining. 

Whatever results may ultimately follow 
the discovery of a practicable aerial machine, 
it is certain that the inventors will possess 
tremendous opportunities for good or evil 
as long as they can keep the secret. In 
LTartmann the Anarchist we have a fanciful 
picture of the havoc which might be created 
if the party who propose to regenerate 
society by mea. s of dynamite were the first 
to solve the problem. The year 1920 a.p 
is the date assigned to the story; and one 
Stanley, a gentleman of socialistic tendencies 
and a candidate for parliamentary honours, 
is taken up into Hartmann’s ‘ aeronef,” 
The Attila, and is an unwilling witness of 
the demolition of the Houses of Parliament, 
St. Paul’s, and a vast portion of the streets 
and squares of London, by the discharge of 
bombs, blazing petroleum, and other engines 
of destruction, The book is abyndantly 
illustrated. 





When a reviewer is compelled to admit 
that he has enjoyed several hearty laughs 
over a book, it may be taken for granted 
that there are others who will find it 
amusing too. Not that the fun of Beyond 
the Bustle is apparent from the outset, or 
will be appreciated by everybody. It takes 
us some time to get intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Horace Poltimore, aged forty- 
five, and Mr. Paul More, aged twenty- 
seven, who agree to share a hut together 
for twelve months in a wild spot on the 
sea-coast near Cape Town, “in order to 
minister to the cause of art, science, and 
literature”; but when known they are 
delightfully amusing. Mr. Jenner Tayler’s 
work thoroughly merits commendation as 
being entirely original in design, and filled 
with humour of the driest and drollest 
kind. 


Indifferently printed, weak in expression, 
faulty in grammar, and atrocious in spelling 
is Mauryeen, a title borrowed from a leading 
character of the story, who, however, is as 
often as not called Mauyreen. Divested of a 
superfluity of padding and extraneous 
episodes, the tale is about the secret 
marriage of Captain Oswald Lafere, heir tu 
a large Irish estate, with Hatty, daughter 
of Terence O'Neill, a resident on the estate, 
and his subsequent trial for her supposed 
murder. Terence O’NeiJ, though a great 
personal friend of Oswald Lafere, has 
refused to consent to Hatty’s marriage with 
him, from what motive it is difficult to under- 
stand ; nor is there any reason why Lafere, 
upon succeeding to the property, should not 
have openly acknowledged his wife, as he 
was in honour bound to do. To the very 
last page of the book Hatty Lafere is called 
Hatty ©’Neill. There are many other 
extraordinary blunders. 


A collection of slight stories under the 
general title of Jn a North Country Village 
is charmingly written. Diffcile est proprie 
communia dicere: and there are not many 
writers who could be trusted to make a 
dozen tales out of various aspects of village 
life in such a way as to arouse a reader’s 
interest, and allure him to the end of the 
volume. Mrs. Francis has been completely 
successful, however, in her effort. No 
doubt the secret of her charm lies in the 
entire sympathy she displays with the 
manners and lives of the humble people sho 
is describing. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Biblia TInnocentiuem. By J. W. Mackail. 
(Reeves & Turner.) There must be much of 
interest to the critic and the general reader in 
‘the story of God’s chosen people before the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ »pon earth, 
written anew for children by J. W. Mackail, 
sometime fellow of Balliol College, Oxford.” 
The general reader is continually in search of 
some satisfactory selection or version of the 
Old Testameni to give to his children, but as 
yet no ‘‘child’s Bible” has appeared which can 
claim to have pleased a large public. The 
critic on the other hand is aware of the 
difficulty or, perhaps, ‘my ossibility of the task, 
and delights to watch the efforts made to cope 
with it. When the task is attempted by a 








notable scholar, ‘‘sometime fellow of Balliol,” 
the result, whether a success or a failure, is 
unusually interesting. From one point of view 
we can at once pronounce Mr. Mackail’s effort 
successful. He has an infallible ear for the 
essential words and phrases of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative ; he picks out at once the 
characteristic sentences of each chapter and 
knits them together in a style which is both 
simple and dignified. The refined scholarship 
and delicate sensibility to style for which Mr. 
Mackail is distinguished are obvious in 
every chapter of Biblia Innocentium. The 
book will certainly delight the scholar. But 
will it delight the child? On this point we 
have our misgivings. The book very soon tires 
the reader, It would be unfair to say that it 
reads like a summary, but it has somewhat the 
effect of a summary upon us when we read it. 
Now we suspect that the ideal Biblia Inno- 
centium ought to expand rather than compress. 
We suspect too that in reading the story of 
Joseph a child does not appreciate the exquisite 
style and language of the authorised version, 
but merely the directness and interest of the 
tale. Just what Mr. Mackail most successfully 
retains, the child does not feel to be essential or 
wonderful. The more leisurely pace as well as 
the more varied movement of the stories 
according to the Authorised Version give that 
version an advantage over Mr. Mackail’s ren- 
dering. Of course much depends upon the age 
of the child. What will please a girl of six 
will not please a boy of twelve. Mr. Mackail’s 
book is adapted rather for the boy of twelve ; 
and if it is not the ideal Biblia Innocentium, it 
is at least a gallant attempt towards its realisa- 
tion. Mr. Mackail’s translation of the Aeneid, 
and his delightful book on the Greek Anthology 
are such works as we look for from a ‘‘ some- 
time fellow of Balliol College”; the Biblia 
Innocentium comes as a surprise, and yet when 
we read it we find that it is nota new de- 
parture. Its excellencies are those we are 
familiar with in Mr. Mackail’s work; its weak- 
ness was probably inevitable. 

A King’s Hussar: being the Military 
Memoirs for Twenty-five Years of a Troop- 
Sergeant-Major of the 14th (King’s) Hussars. 
Collected and condensed by Herbert Compton. 
(Cassells.) This is a book of good faith, which 
does credit to its author, and to its editor as 
well, It nowhere reflects the monotony of 
barrack-room life, nor the excitement and 
hardships of warfare; for our soldier only saw 
service in the abortive Transvaal War. But it 
does describe, with much vividness, the personal 
history of a long-service trooper: his early 
days as a recruit, the protracted march from 
Hounslow to Edinburgh, the strange ex- 
periences of keeping the peace during election 
riots and Fenian scares in Ireland, the com- 
parative luxury of Indian cantonments, and the 
final tranquillity of a cavalry depot at home. 
The whole is diversified by good stories, ex- 
cellently told. On the one hand, there is no 
attempt to disguise the soldier’s weakness for 
boisterous larking, for drink, and—we regret to 
add—for pilfering, provided that it be not from 
a comrade. On the other hand, the sergeant- 
major dwells with more emphasis upon the 
honour of serving the Queen, and upon the 
opportunities for winning both credit anil 
emolument. He himself retired with a pension 
of upwards of £40 (which would have been 
appreciably larger except for an unlucky 
accident), and with several hundred pounds in 
the savings’ bank besides. Any young fellow 
who has a love for the life and sufficient self- 
control may easily rise to the same position, 
with a chance of yet more stirring adventures. 
We are sure that the author will agree that we 
are putting his book to the best use, when we 
say that we are going to present it to a recruit 
in the —— Hussars, who is just now urder- 
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going the initial discomforts of the riding 
school at Canterbury. 

Our Ocean Railways. By A. Fraser-Mac- 
donald. (Chapman & Hall.) The rise, pro- 
gress, and development of river and ocean steam 
navigation was a story well worth writing, and 
Mr. Fraser-Macdonald’s work is, on the whole, 
well done. That the first half of the book 
should be the more entertaining was natural 
enough, for there is a something of romance 
even in the first voyage of the Margery from 
Wapping Old Stairs to Gravesend that does not 
follow in the wake of the quickest Cunarder. 
There were numerous adventures on the high 
seas, too, in the early days that deserve com- 
memorating. We read how “the proud 
monument of Yankee skill,” the Savannah, was 
chased on her first Atlantic cruise by a King’s 
cutter that fired ‘‘ several shots,” deeming her 
to be on fire and in need of aid, an experience, it 
seems, that greatly delighted herintrepid skipper, 
but would, probably, irritate not a little his 
descendants. The stories of the great lines—in 
thecaseof the P. & O.and Cunard, fullof surprise 
and adventure—are energetically and sufficiently 
told. Nor has Mr, Fraser-Macdonald forgotten 
the prosaic and practical questions that confront 
both ship-owners and ship-engineers. The 
diagrams and explanations of the various 
engines, paddle wheels, screws, that have been, 
or now are, in use, are excellent; while the 
financial problems involved by changes, 
coal consumption, and canal dues are not 
ignored. The volume also contains some 
capital maps and charts. Unfortunately, we 
cannot unreservedly praise the illustrations. 
Some of them have considerable merit and 
historical value, but others, as, for example, 
the sketches of saloons, drawing-rooms, c., 
savour of advertisement. This is a pity, because 
Our Ocean Railways, despite its title, is a 
genuine book, and deserves to be popular. 


Tvanda: or, the Pilgrim’s Quest. By 
Captain Claude Bray. (Frederick Warne.) We 
well remember having read and praised Randal 
Davenant; but we do not care for this second 
Eastern story by the same author. On the 
former occasion, he laid his scene in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when the Mahratta 
power was at its height; and he narrated, with 
due regard to historic truth, the adventures 
that a young Wykehamist might easily have 
experienced at native courts. Now, he has 
gone to Tibet, the one region of the world 
still closed to European travellers, and therefore 
a legitimate field for romantic fiction. We are 
prepared to receive any news from Tibet, 
except just what Captain Claude Bray has 
brought back: that it is a refuge for the 
kidnappers and swindlers of England. And, 
surely, if these gentry were to hide themselves 
in a happy valley behind the Himalaya, the 
very last mode of life they would adopt is that 
of meditation in a Buddhist convent. Apart 
from this general objection, the subordinate 
episodes seem to us rather clumsily introduced. 
The conduct of the chief villain, Colquhoun 
alias Clutterbuck, is full of inconsistencies 
which are never explained; the part of Ivanda 
herself is a very weak one; and the final 
catastrophe of an explosion has already been 
made familiar to us by Prof. Murray in his 
Desert of Gobi. The hero is a good enough 
character, clearly drawn and well sustained. 
Captain Bray would do better next time, if he 
chose a simpler plot and avoided sensational 
incidents, 


A Book: of Thoughts. By Mary B. Curry. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Mrs. ou is = detier 2 
the late Mr. John Bright. Her little book, she 
tells us, is ‘the outcome of two distinct lines 
of thought.” Her first intention was to 
compile a book for daily reading, with a 


it occurred to her that it would be a pleasure 
to preserve some record of the ‘‘ passages of 
prose and poetry peculiarly associated with her 
father’s memory.” For this reason she has 
given her book a sub-title, ‘‘Linked with 
Memories of John Bright.” She also informs 
us that some of the extracts are taken from 
books marked by her “father’s own hand.” 
It is much to be regretted that Mrs. Curry did 
not confine herself to passages either marked 
by her illustrious father or such as ‘‘ were to 
him a constant source of mental and spiritual 
refreshment.”’ Such a collection would be a 
real addition to the literature of our country, 
and we hope that it may yet be made before 
the disposal of John Bright’s library. With 
this reservation, we can recommend the little 
volume before us as a Christmas gift book. 
Simplicity of thought and language pervades 
every page. As we are in ignorance as to 
which are John Bright’s own extracts and 
which his daughter’s, we offer no criticism 
on the extracts themselves. It is, however, 
interesting to find that, while there are fourteen 
quotations from the poetry of Mr. Lewis 
Morris, there are only two from Shakspere and 
four from Tennyson. Mrs. Browning scores 
a tie with Mr. Lewis Morris, and James 
Russell Lowell teats him by one extract. The 
omissions are also noteworthy. There are no 
extracts from Bacon, Dryden, Pope, Burke, 
Byron, Scott, Keats, or Shelley. The great 
poet of Puritanism is adequately represented ; 
but, saving two extracts from Ben Jonson 
and Sir Philip Sidney, there are none from the 
contemporaries of Shakspere. 


Well Begun. Notes for those who have to 
make their Way in the World. By Joseph 
Parker. (Nisbet.) This singular religious and 
commercial medley might well be termed a 
Manual of Middle-class Morality. It enforces 
truth, indeed, from the highest motives, but 
supports it by aphorisms of business and the 
philosophy of those who wish to get on in life. 
The ‘‘ Ten Religious Commandments for Men 
of Business,” together with ‘‘ The Commercial 
Decalogue,” are of questionable taste in their 
affectation of smartness. The author’s short 
autobiography at the beginning of the book 
smacks of the pride that apes humility ; while 
his language on the Duke of Westminster, 
because his Grace’s liberality does not flow in 
the channels dear to Dr, Parker—‘ Will the 
Duke kindly hand over his wealth to some poor 
man and take in exchange the poor man’s 
poverty ?’’—and the like, merits even stronger 
reprobation, The absence of light and sweet- 
ness among this volume of platitudes is marked. 
It is a bold venture thus to characterise Dr. 
Parker’s book, seeing the awful fate which he 
tells befell one who with great profession of 
religion ‘‘ attempted from time to time even to 
criticise the ministrations of his pastor.’”? The 
most satisfactory portion of the volume consists 
of sixteen pages of quotations from Law’s 
Serious Call. 


Platonics: a Study. By Ethel M. Arnold. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) This is a short 
and a simple story; but it is not exactly 
slight, for it is well thought out, and the 
characters are well drawn. It should be a 
warning to all young people who are inclined 
to take up with ‘‘ Platonics,” or esoteric 
Buddhism, or any other theory, which, how- 
ever sublime in itself, leaves outof consideration 
the important factor of human love. Susan 
Dormer went on contentedly, it may be 
happily, on the road towards self-annihilation, 
until, just when she was almost believing that she 
was reaching the point when absorption in the 
World Soul was possible to her, and greatly to 
be desired, she found that she was in love with 
Ronald Gordon. She refuses him ‘‘on 


rinciple is mistaken, Soon another young 
ady, without any inconvenient theories, 
supplants her in her lover’s affections, which, as 
far asshe wasconcerned, were quite ‘‘ Platonic”’; 
and so she is left without either lover or 
philosophy, and has nothing to do but die, 
which she does in a manner very creditable to 
herself, and not too soon to spoil the honey- 
moon of her friends. 


A Romance of Skye. By Maggie Maclean. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) This is a 
story of the last century touching on Flora 
Macdonald and Prince Charlie. It is set in the 
atmosphere of Ossian’s Poems, which gives it 
an unreal air to the present generation. The 
book contains a good deal of local colour ; and 
there may be persons who like to read about 
“the far-away wail of the coronach,’’ or 
‘*dark, dark, yet beautiful, was the pure gold 
passion of his love.” If so, this Romance of 
Skye can be heartily commended to them. 


A Little Handful. By Harriet J. Scripps. 
(Blackie.) Willie is one of those restless, 
fidgetty boys who are the plague of all their 
relations and friends. They are bad enough in 
real life, but in fiction they are simply intoler- 
able. Of course there are exceptions : some are 
very amusing, and some, in spite of all their 
‘* audaciousness,’’ have endearing qualities ; but 
Willie, so far as his history is related in this 
volume, has few redeeming features. But he is 
very young and full of life, and not ill-natured ; 
so that possibly he may be an instance of 
splendid “raw material,” and turn oat well in 
the end. Let us hope he will; but we cannot 
say thut we are much interested in his future 
career, nor in that of any other of the 
characters in this rather commonplace story. 


A Storm and @ Teapot. By Frances H. Wood. 
(S.P.C.K.) An excellent Christmas Eve story. 
The plot is ingenious and exciting, the charac- 
ters are lifelike, and the moral is admirable and 
not too persistently intruded. Many books 
twice the length have not half the incident 
and variety of this little tract. The author 
should attempt something more elaborate. 


The Squatter’s IIome. By Marianne Filleul. 
(S.P.C.K.) Although this story is terribly 
moral and proper, it is yet readable, from a 
knack the author has of telling a tale in a 
natural and simple style. The hero is a born 
Sunday-school teacher, and his conversation 
always presupposes a Sunday-school audience ; 
but he is good-natured and well-intentioned, 
and doubtless would receive good-humouredly 
the tricks the normal boy would play upon 
him. The best thing we can say of the book is 
that, to our great astonishment, we have read 
it through. 


All About a Five-Pound Note. Hope Carlyon. 
(S.P.C.K.) The heroine of the five-pound note 
actually steals it, and actually gets three 
months for her folly, and therefore the tale is 
much more sensible and improving than the 
more orthodox story in which the heroine is 
falsely suspected of stealing the note. It is 
admirable that the 8.P.C.K. should proclaim 
that stealers of five-pound notes are not so bad 
as society supposes. 

Elizabeth Stuart. By W. E. Windus. 
(Freshwater, I.W.: Gubbins.) A prettily bound 
little volume, which though a mere dramatic 
sketch, as the author calls it, is not wanting in 
ability. The subject is pathetic, being the 
death of Princess Elizabeth, Charles I.’s 
young daughter, in Carisbrooke Castle. She 
was found dead one morning with her cheek 
resting on an open Bible, the gift of her father, 
at the verse ‘‘Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’ The story, though sad, does not admit 
of much dramatic treatment ; and of plot there 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Messrs. W. Hl. Atten & Co. will publish, in 


February, four volumes containing a selected 
list of upwards of 14,000 MS. letters from the 
Bengal archives, edited by Sir William Wilson 
Hunter. In an historical introduction, the 
editor shows, from contemporary documents, 
the exact status of the Bengal landholders, and 
the conditions under which landed property 
was held in the second helf of the last cen- 
tury. A very full analytical incex, both of 
subjects and official districts, concludes the 
book, giving a general view of the rural system 
in Beng! from 1782 to 1807. “he work, which 
was begun many years ago, endeavours to place 
in clear chronological sequence the development 
of the district administration from ten years 
before the Permanent Settlement (1793) to 
fifteen years after it. 


Mr. Georce SETON, author of The Law and 
Practice of lleraldry in Scotland, and of various 
works on family history, is about to issue, in 
a very limited and richly illustrated edition, a 
History of the Family of Seton during Eight 
Centuries. Mr. Seton has been engaged in 
collecting material for this work during many 
years past; and, considering the important 
part played by various members of the house 
in the history of Scotland, the book cannot fail 
to be an interesting one. Those desiring 
further particulars, should apply to Mr. G. P. 
Johnston, 33, George-street, Edinburgh. 


Tuz council of the Royal Geographical 
Society have undertaken the publication of a 
grand Atlas of Scotland, consisting of sixty- 
two plates of maps and plans, together with 
descriptive letterpress. The basis of the topo- 
graphical section, in forty-five maps, is of 
course the Ordnance Survey, reduced to a uni- 
form scale of half an inch to the mile; but, 
wherever the Ordnance Survey has already 
become out of date, local authorities have been 
consulted for the insertion of new roads, 
hamlets, inns, &c. This section has been en- 
trusted to Mr. John Bartholomew; geology, to 
Sir Archibald Geikie; physiography, to Prof. 
J. Geikie; meteorology, to Dr. Alexander 
Buchan; and natural bistory to Mr. J. A. 
Harvie-Brown, who is responsible for two 
maps showing faunal areas and deer forests 
and salmon rivers. Permission has been ob- 
tained to dedicate the work to the Queen. Only 
a limited edition will be printed, and it is hoped 
that it will be ready for issue to subscribers 
early in June, 189i. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGATE will shortly 
issue a System of Lucid Shorthand by the late 
W. G. Spencer, which has for many years 
remained unpublished. In a prefatory note, his 
son, Mr. Herbert Spencer, expresses the ‘‘ con- 
viction, long since formed and still unshaken, 
that the Lucid Shorthand ought to replace 
ordinary writing.” 


George Chapman: A Narrative of a Devoted 
Life, is the title of a memorial biography of 
the late vicar of the Church of Annunciation, 
Brighton, which will be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. immediately. The 
Rev. Alfred Gurney, vicar of St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, contributes a preface; and the volume 
will also contain a portrait and other illustra- 
tions. 


Tuk Rev. C. M. Manson will publish in a 
few days, through Mr. Elliot Stock, The 
Psalms at Work: being the Evglish Psalter, 
with a few short notes about the use of the 
Psalms. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenscuery & Co. will 
publish next year an English adaptation, by 
Miss Franks, of UHanschmann’s /'riedrick 
Froebel, which supplies an account of the 
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develop ent of his educational ideas in his 
life. 


A cerratn Dr. O. W. Owen has gone one 
better thau Mr. Ignatius Donelly. In a book 
p"blished at Detroit, Mich., he claims to have 
proved—*yain with the help of a cipher—not 
only that Bacon wrote the works bearing the 
names of Shakspere, Marlow, Green, Peele, and 
Spencer (sic), as well as The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, but also that he was the lawful son of 
Queen Elizabeth and Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, who aad been secretly married in the 
Tower of T ondon 


WE learn from the New York Critic that, 
during the nine months ending September 30, 
the toial importation of books into the United 
States was valued at 3,161,411 dollars, almost 
equally divided between those free of duty and 
those dutiable ; and that the value of the books 
exported was 1,639,622 dollars. The importance 
of these figures arises from a comparison with 
those for previous years. The imports show 
very little change, except a slight decrease in 
dutiable books; while the exports show an 
increase of exactly twenty per cent. There 
can be no doubt that the increase in exports is 
due to the clause in the new copyright law, 
requiring domestic manufacture. 


As a sort of Christmas present for their 
friends, Messrs. Elkin Mathews & Jonn Lane 
have had printed a dainty little quarto pam- 
phlet, containing an anonymous prose fancy 
on ‘Limited Editions,” together with a 
sonnet entitled ‘‘ Confessio Amantis,” by Mr. 
R. Le Gallienne. 


WE may also mention that the Daily Chronicle 
for December 27 contained a sonnet on 
‘‘Christmas Day,” by Mr. William Watson, 
which shows all his old strength, both of 
thought and style. This last is certainly not 
issued in a limited edition. 


During the past month, Mr. J. 8. Stuart- 
Glennie has been delivering a course of seven 
lectures, on ‘‘The Conflict of Races,” ut the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. He 
explained the origin of civilisation as arising 
from the economical conflict between higher 
and lower races; expounded his theory of 
three primitive white races—Archaian, Semitic, 
and Aryan; and traced the source of Greek 
culture and legend to the sanctuary of Dodona 
and the Pelasgic Larissa. 


WE have received the Almanach de Gotha 
for 1894 (Gotha: Perthes), which is the first to 
be published under the rule of Duke Alfred. 
Naturally, therefore, it is illustrated with por- 
traits of the new Duke and Duchess, The 
other portraits are of the King of Servia, who 
looks astonishingly mature for his seventeen 
years; and of Charles Prince Fugger-Baben- 
hausen, who represents the mediaeval banking 
house of Augsburg. This last illustrat:s the 
second part of the work, and not the least 
instructive: that which gives the genealogies 
of those who claim to rank on an equality with 
the families of European sovereigns. The 
third part, dealing with ducal houses, has on 
this occasion undergone thorough revision. We 
also notice that corrections have been intro- 
duced in the political account of Great Britain, 
though something still remains to be done in 
this respect. But we must implore the editor 
to submit the entire Indian section to some 
expert. Not only are many native names 
hopelessly misspelt, but there are such blunders 
of fact as describing the Calcutta High Court 
asa court of appeal for all India, and giving to 
the governors of both Madras and Bombay the 
suftix of ‘*‘ Bart.”’ On the other hand, we 
must not omit to mention the inclusion of Sir 
West Ridgway as Governor of the Isle of 
Man. 





THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE following series of papers will appear in 
the new volume of the Expositor, beginning in 
January : ‘‘ Agrapha : or the Sayings of Jesus 
not recorded in the Gospels,” by the Rev. 
Walter Look; ‘‘The Connexion between the 
Third Gospel and the Epistle to the Hebre ws,”’ 
by Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry ani 
Raphoe; ‘“‘The Bible and Science,” by Sir 
J. William Dawson; and “ New Testament 
Teaching as to the Second Coming of Christ,” 
by Dr. Joseph Agar Beet. The January num- 
ber will also contain a reply, by Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay, to Mr. Chase, and a criticism 
of a paper on Raysbrock by M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 


Tux twenty-ninth volume of the Antiquary 
will commence with the January number. 
Among the articles promised are ‘‘ The Armour 
in the Tower,” by Viscount Dillon; ‘‘ The 
Aborigines of the Canary Isles,” by Captaiu 
J. W. Gambier; and ‘‘ Old Stone Monuments 
and Barrows,” by Messrs. H. H. Lines, Ernest 
E. Speight, and George Payne. The editor 
himself, the Rev. Dr. G. Charles Cox, will 
write on ‘‘ White Horses and other Turf-cut 
Figures”; Mr. G. 8S. Gomme on ‘‘ Municipal 
Antiquities”; and Mr. Edward Peacock has 
promised papers on subjects connected with 
the Great Civil War. The two series on 
Romano - British antiquities and on Provin- 
cial _— by various writers, will be cor- 
tinued. 


THE January number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
will open with a Sanskrit Sloka, wishing its 
readers a Happy New Year. The _poct, 
Trimbaklal Jadavrai Desai, represents Dhatri 
(the creator) as surveying Naraloka (the world 
of men) from the height of Swarga (Indra’s 
heaven), and showering down sprouts of the 
Kalpadruma (the wishing-tree that grants all 
desires). Among the political articles we may 
mention: ‘England and France in Indo- 
Chiua,” by General Sir Harry Prendergast, the 
conqueror of Upper Burma; a sketch of the 
career of the late Maharaja Dulip Singh, by 
Sir Lepel Griffin, together with reminiscences 
by Dr. G. W. Leitner and Baron Textor de 
Ravisi, and a photograph of him in royal Sikh 
costume: ‘‘The New Viceroy and our Indian 
Protectorate,” by Sir Roper Lethbridge; aul 
“The Last Indian Census,” by Mr. John 
Beames. In the section headed Orientalia, 
there will be learned papers on ‘‘ Egyptian and 
Babylonian Triads,” by M. Felix Robiou, an‘ 
on ‘ Lamaism and its Sects,” by Surgeon 
8. A. Waddell, who also contributes a note on 
hairy savages in Tibet; and an illustrated 
article on “‘ Graeco-Buddhistic Sculptures,” by 
Dr. Leitner, who deserves the credit of being 
the first to recognise their significance. 


Tae Reliquary for January will contain the 
first of a series of articles on ‘‘ Old Municip! 
Corporations in Ireland”; a paper by Mirs 
Florence Peacock on ‘Some Lincolnshire Bell 
Customs ” ; and further instalments of ‘‘The 
Pre-Conquest Churches of Northumbria,” by 
Mrs. C. C. Hodges; and of ‘The Cathedral 
Churches of Sweden,” by Mr. T. M. Fallow. 


Epna LyYALL’s new story—‘‘ Doreen: 2 
Tale of Irish Rights and Wrongs ”—will bx 
begun in the Christian World of January 4, 
and continued week by week throughout the 
year. 

A sERIAL story by Mr. Silas K. Hocking, 
entitled, ‘‘ A Son of Reuben,” will be begun in 
the Family Circle of January 2. 

Tuk number of Great Thoughts for January 6 
will contain an article on Walt Whitman, by 
the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton; and also a hitherto 
unpublished portrait of Mr. Gladstone, printed 
on plate paper. 
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TRANSLATION. 
TWO SONNETS OF ANTHERO DE QUENTAL. 
.. 
The Nocturnal One. 

Sprit that passest, when the wind sleeps low 
O’er ocean and the moon is waxing great, 
Thou only know’st how cruel is my fate, 
Coy son of night time floating to and fro. 
And as a song that—sorrowful and slow— 
Wafted from far, doth subtly penetrate, 
Thus o’er my heart’s so tumult-troubled state 
Thou pourest out oblivion of woe. 
To thee I trust the dream in which I’m borne 


By instinct’s light, that darkness’ veil hath torn, 
And seeks the lasting Good where phantoms wone. 


Thou knowest all my nameless misery, 
The fever of the Ideal now wasting me, 
Thou Genius of the Night and thou alone! 


Il. 
A Romantic Burying-Place 


There where the cea breaks with a whirl and roar 
Monotonous, ’tis there my heart shall find 

Its place of sepulture, and where the wind 
Uplifts its lamentations on the shore. 


And let the summer suns their rays outpour 
Upon it day by day, in lingering kind ; 

In winter time let blasts with fury blind 
Raise up around it the dry sandy floor, 
Until it is undone, and then, resolved 

In finest dust, oh, let it be revolved 

Amid the whirlwinds lifted by the breez2, 


And be it swallowed up with allits pain, 
Its weariness and strife, its loves insane, 
In those unfruitful tides and bitter seas ! 


EpGAR PRESTAGE. 








THE AMERICAN DIALECT. 
(Concluded. ) 
Marlesford, Wickham Market. 

My former observations under this heading 
having receivcl an unexpected measure of 
attention, favourable and unfavourable, in the 
United States, I now offer what further I pre- 
pared, some months ago, by way of elucidating 
the deterioration, more or less deliberate, which 
the English language is undergoing at the 
hands of my feliow-countrymen. 

In the second sentence of my paper in No. 
1090 of the AcADEMY, there is an error which 
I would correc. ‘‘ Most of us,” &c., stood in 
the proof-sheet. Its ‘‘of us” should simply 
have been struck out. The subsequent context 
alterec, ‘“‘Most of them,” which I carelessly 
aliowed to be printed, produces 4 —e 


JOHN BULL’S LINGUISTIC WAYWARDNESS. 


Among thedoctrines which our more advanced 

thinkers inculcate by distinct implication, there 
is one which appeals to every American cit‘zen. 
The superiority, under whatever aspect, of our 
energetic countrymen, with their resultant 
prerogative to dictate uncontrollably, is to be 
asserted with all peremptoriness. These pre- 
misses require no development. 
_ From time to time, tame has whispered, 
indeed, that, in certain quarters, our title to 
general pre-eminence has been gainsaid. Now, 
however, we are in possession of evidance to 
that effect, on grounds more subst ntial than 
disputable rumour. The fact of the contumacy 
in question exact inquiry has established as 
beyond doubt, and has ‘also ascertained the 
lengths to which the contumacy has been 
carried. 

Enlightened as is the age in which our lot is 
cast, the baleful influence of conservatism is not 
yet wholly extinct: mistaken loyalty to effete 
or exploded prescription is, in benighted 
Corners, still occasionally observable; and the 
claims of the democracy are still feebly 


challenged. For instance, the minority of 
English-speaking persons, not so much con- 
cerning what they should say, as concerning 
how they should say it, refuse to abide by the 
rulings of the majority. Asif their obligation 
in the matter were not definitely and definitively 
determined, they are found to arrogate to them- 
selves the right both to go on perpetuating, at 
will, the language of their uncultured fore- 
fathers, and to alter it spontaneously. 

On these topics no one has disserted in a 
loftier tone, or with more cathedral compla- 
cency, than Mr. Brander Matthews, Professor 
of Literature in Columbia College, New York. 
Allusion is here intended to the opening 
chapter of his vivacious and incisive Ameri- 
canisms and Briticisms, &c., recently published. 
Encomium of his reach of observation and of 
his judicial spirit being forborne, I come at 
once to his leading maxim. This he enunciates 
in these terms: 


‘* A blunder made in Great Britain is to be stig- 
matized as a Briticism ; and it is to be avoided, by 
those who take thought of their speech, just as 
though the impropriety were a Scotticism or a 
Hibernicism, an Americanism or an Australianism. 
When a locution of the London apprentice is not 
in accord with the principles of the language, 
there is no prejudice [presumption] in its favour, 
because it happened to arise beside the Thames, 
rather than on the shores of the Hudson or by the 
banks of the St. Lawrence ’’ (p. 13). 


With a view to their merited castigation, 
Prof. Matthews parades ‘‘ Briticisms a-plenty,” 
as he elegantly puts it; and, though he some- 
times apparently forgets himself, as in pre- 
ferring station to the American depot, it is clear 
that, for the most part, he regards an ex- 
pression mainly peculiar to Great Britain as ‘‘a 
Briticism,” and, hence, ‘‘a blunder.” Con- 
sidering his zeal for what he accounts pure 
English, he is not to be blamed for obelizing 
whatever even approaches to deviation from it. 
Nor is he to be blamed, but, on the contrary, to 
be commended, for having, in the interest of two 
nations, deigned to sully his pen by discussing 
the vocabular vagaries of that unimpeachable 
practitioner of the Johanni-Taurinian dialect, 
“the London apprentice.” As hardly need be 
said, that so expert a philological naturalist can 
have failed to discriminate vermin from nobler 
creatures is a supposition not lightly to be 
entertained. Thus much preluded, let us in- 
spect some of the specimens of creeping and 
crawling things, all of them more or less 
odious, which he has dragged intolight. With 
respect to one of such character he delivers 
himself as follows : 


‘Tn the United States, beets are served at table, 
as a vegetable, while, in Great Britain, deet-root is 
served. Oddly enough, the British do not say 
potato-root or carrot-root, when they order either 
[the former or the latter] of those esculents to be 
cooked; and, as the American usage seems the 
more logical [analogical], perhaps it is [the] more 
likely to prevail ’’ (p. 24). 


It is true that, in England,  beet-root 
and beet are words distinguishing the garden- 
beet and the /field-beet, eaten, respectively, 
by man and by divers of his four-footed friends. 
Still, why observe such an invidious distinction ? 
Added to this, over-nice and finical retine- 
ments are abhorrent to our republican sim- 
plicity. ‘‘ Perhaps,”’ surmises Prof. Matthews, 
our American usage ‘‘is [the] more likely to 
prevail.” But we shall do prudently not to be 
sanguine on that head; Englishmen being 
notoriously pertinacious in clinging to their old 
mumpsimuses. 

One of ‘‘perhaps the two most frequent 
Briticisms, and the most obvious,” as we now 
have it once more pertinently emphasized, is 
‘*the use of different to, where the American, 
more appropriately and logically [analogically], 





says different from.” Shakspere, very probably, 








was accustomed, during a good part of his 
life, to hear, along with diferent from, different 
to; and yet he eschewed it, just as he eschewed 
the verb experience, which was pretty firmly 
radicated in our language before he was born. 
And what if it has been employed, here and 
there, by hundreds of English writers since, 
when yielding to their sense of euphony, such 
as it was? In spite of Horace’s differt sermoni 
and diferre colori, and Quintilian, and the 
younger Pliny — which and whom, to 
Macaulayize, ‘“‘every schoolboy knows” and 
knows about—here, again, we are instructed, a 
stand is to be taken on that infallible criterion, 
the “logical ” [analogical], not to mention the 
appropriate. Away, then, absolutely, with 
different to, even if, in the name of ‘ logic,’ 
we have to discard averse to and dissimilur to ! 
Nay, can any one interdict an American 
“logician” from contending for dislike from, 
disproportionate from, and an exception from a 
rule? Whatever may be the motes in our own 
eyes, why are we not to note the beams in 
the eyes of Englishmen ? 

Au admirable thing is scientific caution; and 
Prof. Matthews exemplifies it repeatedly. For 
instance, ‘‘I am informed and believe,” he 
tells us, “‘that an Englishman says /i//, where 
we say elevator.’’ So, too: ‘‘I understand that 
an Englishman stops at a hotel, at which an 
American would stay.” With reference to stop, 
for stay, Dr. Webster's Editors, in 1880, gave it 
as a colloquialism proper to the United States, 
where it certainly is common; and, if a 
suggestion may deferentially be hazarded, is it 
not a little hard that Englishmen should be 
arraigned for chatting in a loose way just as 
we do ourselves? But, to go back to /i/t, for 
elevator, availing myself incidentally of the 
expansive style of backwoods oratory, egre- 
gious, I would protest, is the taste of those 
who, towards the enrichment, aggrandizement, 
ennoblement of our all but ecumenical lan- 
guage, would patrocinate a vocable consisting 
of a solitary starveling syllable, rather than 
one of three or four. To borrow the felicitous 
neologism adoptively sanctioned by Prof. 
Matthews, let us, above all, be “ orotund,” as 
befits a people well-nigh unprecedentedly pre- 
pollent and approximatively unparallelable for 
its amplitudinousness territorispatially. Who 
among us, forsooth, would refuse to cast his 
vote against the abject British gum, a mere 
humming pretext for a word, and not to be 
named the same twelvemonth with our melli- 
fluous mucilage, ‘‘ linked sweetness long drawn 
out”’ ? 

Again : 

‘**T am told that an Englishman calls for a ¢in 
of condensed milk, when an American would ask 
for a can; and that an Englishman even ventures 
to taste tinned meat, which we Americans would 
[should] suspect to be tainted by the metal, 
although we have no prejudice against [aversion 
to] canned meats”? (p. 19). 

Once more: 

**T have been led to believe that an English- 
woman of fashion,’’ on occasion, ‘‘ will expect to 
meet no end of smart people, meaning, thereby, not 
clever folks, but swells’’ (p. 19). 

If Englishmen choose to talk about a fin, in- 
stead of imitating us and saying « can, the 
more is the pity, to speak charitably. And then 
consider ‘‘no end” of people! ‘ No end of his 
goods” is, as we all know, a barbarism which 
an ancient dramatist indulged in; and countless 
of his fellow-subjects have offended in like 
manner. But what is that tous’ And why, 
uncountenanced by us, should the English 
attach to smart, as they have long been attach- 
ing, the sense of ‘‘obtrusively stylish or 
dashing” * However, the reader’s patience 
must not be taxed to exhaustion. 

Under favour, I would now “hesitate” a 








comment or two, on the chance of their proving 
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serviceable, in the event of a gpg oe 
of the instructive essay from which a few 
of the more noticeable criticisms have been 
extracted. 

Several questions are prompted by what 
follows: 

‘*An American with a cense of the poetic cannot 

but prefer, to the imported word autumn, the 
native and more logical [analogical] word fail, 
which the British have strangely cuffered to drop 
into disuse ’’ (p. 20). 
But how many Americans are aware that /all 
is for full of the leaf, by ellipsis? And, with 
those to whose consciousness its elliptical 
character is not present, how does it gratify “‘a 
sense of the poetic” ¥ And on what ground is 
it, as compared with autumn, or apart from 
comparison therewith, felt by them to be 
analogical? What Englishman, moreover, 
whether town-bred or rural, is unfamiliar with 
the phrase ‘‘ to take physic spring and fall” ? 
Hereabouts, at least, every one speaks of the rise 
of the leaf and the fall of the leaf, to denote 
seasons. Autumn occurs in Chaucer, whereas 
fall of the leaf has not, I believe, been traced 
beyond the reign of Henry the Eighth, though, 
doubtless, it is considerably older. Fall of the 
year came up, not improbably, but little more 
than a hundred years ago. all, for autumn, it 
may be added, is remarked on, at some length, 
in the issue of Notes and Queries for May 16, 
1891. 

Hail, bestiole malodorous, B flat, by bard as 
yet unsung! ‘The British,” avers Prof. 
Matthews, ‘‘are trying to cramp our mother- 
tongue by limiting buy to a single otfensive 
species.” Instead of the word buy, as used in 
Englund at this day, we find, it may be in 
advance of the invasion of the pest so called, 
the French punaise, which, at least from 1604 
onward, was long current, having side by side 
its synonym chinche, from the Spanish, intro- 
duced somewhat early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. That, except in certain compounds, the 
insectile buy ever meant, among Englishmen, 
besides what it now means, anything but 
‘**beetle"’ or ‘ caterpillar,” would be difficult 
to prove; and that ‘“ bed-bug” is what it 
meant originally has not been disproved. 
According to the lexicographer Bailey, under 
the date of 1730, it is, restrictedly, ‘‘ an insect 
that infests bedsteads,’”’ &c., and its sense has 
never been extended by popular English usage. 

“Trying to cramp our mother-tongue,” 
those lawless free-handlers of speech, ‘ the 
British,’’ we are also apprised, are ‘‘ giving to 
bloody an ulterior significance [signification ], as 
of semi-profanity.” If chronology had not 
barred the way, who knows that Prof. 
Matthews might not have charged Zipporah 
with ‘‘profanity” for styling Moses “a 
bloody husband?”’ What ‘ profanity,” even 
demi-semi-, or more minutely fractional, 
attaches to bloody awaits elucidation. Touch- 
ing the age of the vulgarism animadverted on, 
as far back as Dryden’s time, if not still further 
back, ‘‘ bloody drunk” was, according to 
authentic history, the occasional condition of 
the beatified forefathers of some of us; and 
American sailors, equally with others, talk of 
** bloody rascals.” For the rest, ‘‘the British ” 
is a comprehensive designation; and, if the 
ladies and gentlemen among them patronize 
the slang of tarpaulins, the circumstance has 
escaped me, And here, apprehensive of being 
tedious, and shrinking from being thought 
presumptuous, I conclude my annotations. 

A noteworthy impression which is assumed to 
have gained a footing is intrepidly combated 
by Prof. Matthews. ‘The cockney,” he 
insists, ‘‘ has no monopoly of good English, if 
even he has his full portion.’’ Very sensibly, 
likewise, he scouts the “ belief,” which we 
learn that he has discovered to obtain some- 
where or other, ‘‘ that the Londoner is the sole 





guardian and trustee of the English language.” 
Alleging that ‘‘this is a belief for which 
there is no foundation whatever,” he lays it 
down, no less irrefutably than dogmatically, 
that “it is not the London apprentice 
who [that] is to set the standard.” The persons 
thus indicated collectively, much as_ their 
unbounded pretentiousness and self-conceit 
may haunt and irritate, are also bidden to 
observe, with all distinctness, that independent 
republicans are determined to set their magis- 
terial dictation at utter naught. Let them 
mark and weigh this announcement: ‘ No 
American writer worth his salt would think of 
withdrawing a word, or of apologising for a 
phrase, because it was not current within 
sound of Bow Bells” (p. 5). And let them, with 
their inability to appreciate the spirit of all- 
rouzd freemen, carp, if futilely so disposed, at 
such things as the following, selected from the 
essays of which the initial section has been 
cursorily noticed : 


‘‘The long voyage around the Cape, or through 
the canal’’ (p. 2). 

‘“We Americans should be rorry to think that 
there are to-day, in England, any of those who, in 
1863, sympathized with the Dean of. Canterbury, 
and who are not now heartily ashamed of their 
attitude then ”’ (p. 4). 

**Tt is too much to expect, perhaps, that the 
British critic shall look at this Yankee independ- 
ence from our point of view’’ (p. 7). Also at 
pp. 31, 122. 

**Even the gentle Thackeray—if the cxcursus 
may be forgiven—is not wholly free from this 
failing ’’ (p. 8). 

‘* Of Briticisms there are as many, and [those] 
as worthy of collection and collocation, as were the 
most of the Americanisms the all-embracing 
Bartlett gathered into his dictionary’’ (p. 14). 
‘* The most of their writing serves,’’ Kc. (p. 40). 
‘* The most of those who write,” &c. (p. 40). 
‘The author who has done ¢he most to make us 
known to the nations of Europe ’”’ (p. 89). 

‘This is an optical delusion, just as the jet of 
water in the centre of a fountain appears closer to 
the other side than to ours ”’ (p. 20). 

** * Cunning,’ . + in the mouths of his 
fair countrywomen, . is sadly wrenched 
from its true significance ’’ (p. 20) 

‘* Nowhere will it ever be spoken other than by a 
few men here and there, gifted by nature, or 
trained by art’’ (p. 28). 

“The grammarian, the purist, the pernicketiy 
stickler for trifles, is the deadly foe of good English, 
rich in idioms and racy of the soil’ (p. 29). 

** Every man must sympathize with 
Professor Lounsbury'’s Jack of admiration for,’’ 
etc. (p. 29). 

** An unprejudiced critic would prob- 
ably discover an equality of blemish on either side 
of the ocean ” (p. 30). 

** These modifications [‘ traveler’ for ‘traveller,’ 
‘theater’ for ‘theatre,’ &c.] from the Johnsonian 
canon ’”’ (p. 36). 

** A student of optics is not qualified to express 
an opinion in aesthetics ’’ (p. 41). 

‘The logical form ‘ program’ is not common 
even in America ’’ (p. 43). Also at pp. 42, 57. 

** Possibly it is idle to look for any logic in 
anything which has to do with modern English 
orthography on either side of the ocean ”’ (p. 45). 
Also at p. 53. 

** Dr. Johnson was as i/logical in his keeping in 
and leaving out of the ‘u’ in words like ‘honor’ 
and ‘ govern or’ as he was in many other things ’”’ 
(p. 48). 

Pi The illogic of the great lexicographer is shown 
in his omission of the ‘u’ from ‘exterior’ and 
‘ posterior,’ and his retention of it in the kindred 
words ‘interiour’ and ‘ anteriour’ ” (p. 48). 

‘*The irresistible tendency of mankind to cut 
across lots’? (p. 52). 

‘* Sometimes it seems as though our orthography 
is altogether vile ” (p. 58). 

‘‘Thomas Abthorpe Cooper was criticized, in 
London, as an American; but he had deen born in 
Great Britain ’’ (p. 80). . 

( **Only the best of books of foreign authors ’’ 

p. 86). 





** Cooper’s Indian has been disputed, and he has 
been laughed at ; but he still lives’’ (p. 98). 

** Counting of noses is not the best way to settle 
a dispute about literature ” (p. 112). 

**So wrote Longfellow a many years ago” 
(p. ua Also at p. 135. ‘4 many of them”’ 
p- . 

**No American pirate imperils his salvation fo 
reprint them”? (p. 124). 

‘“*Those .. are derelict to the first duty of 
the critic’’ (p. 125). 

**Dr. Jobnson’s own style, elaborate, if not 
artificial, and orotund, if not polysyllabic ”’ 
(p. 135). 

** An assertion which Matthew Arnold failed to 
ow but did not jail to denounce ”’ 
p. 140). 

‘There are ‘ good things’ a-plenty in this new 
volume’? (p. 141). 

( es continued existence is not worth while’’ 
p. 142). 

** But the writers from whom she quotes are 
not always of that compliment” (p. 146). 

**Colonialism is scarcely an adequate explana- 
tion for this devotion to,’’ &c. (p. 148). 

‘* Only three cf the thirteen little tales are sup- 
posed to happen in this great city ’’ (p. 187). 

*“And Zadoc Pine himself is one of the most 
direct and manly characters who has stepped from 
real life into literature. He has gumption aad he 
has grit’’ (p. 189). 


These quotations are, in behalf of Prof. 
Matthews, confidently submitted for considera- 
tion. In thecourseof his researches, the Professor 
has unearthed the fact that ‘‘ there are to be seen, 
in the English newspapers, nowand again, petty 
attacks on the style and vocabulary of American 
authors of distinction, which it is, perhaps, 
charitable to credit to London apprentices.”’ 
Of the ‘‘ style and vocabulary” at which these 
‘* apprentices,” or similar wiseacres, are pleased 
to bite their thumbs, some samples have now 
been collected, by way of illustration. These 
sciolists require to be informed that not quite 
everybody is at one with them in ignoring, for 
instance, shall for will, would for shovld ,around 
for round, delusion for illusion, derelict for 
unfaithful, excursus for passing remark, fail 
for hesitate, illogic for inconsistency, illogical 
for inconsistent, logic for consistency, logical 
for analogical, modification from for violation 
of, other than for except, and significance for 
signification. The celebrated Dr. Noah 
Webster, discoursing in 1790, exhorted his 
countrymen to ‘seize the present moment, 
and establish a national language as well as a 
national government.” Of his exhortation, 
though it produced little immediate effect, our 
patrial contemporaries are, in the fulness of 
time, at last beginning to be sufficiently 
mindful. And, if we advert to that desirable 
consummation, an international language, why, 
in this age of triumphant democracy, are not 
the many to dominate, in all things, 
irrespectively of the choice of the few, 
and, while legislating for themselves, simul- 
taneously legislate for others ? 

To turn to American literature for a moment, 
I cannot but, with due submission, regret to 
see that Prof. Matthews, in surveying it, has 
left one ofits most meritorious pioneers wholly 
uncommemorated. Cooper he calls ‘‘ the first 
of American novelists”; of his Spy he says 
that it ‘is really the first of American novels, 
and it remains one of the best”; and, the year 
1820 premised, he tells us that ‘ Irving’s 
Knickerbocker was the only [American] book in 
print which to-day is read or readable.” Back 
in the thirties, when Radcliffianism had not 
yet begun to pall on me, few books were more 
my delight than the almost classical novels of 
Charles Brockden Brown. And to what 
excursive student of fiction are they unknown ? 
Brown, by birth a Philadelphian, was gathered 
to his fathers in 1810, that is to say, several 
years before Cooper published a page. That, 
as is implied above, Edgar Huntley, to name but 
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one of Brown’s works, is no longer either “‘ read 
or readable ” is a judgment which surely calls 
to be amended. So heedlessly has Prof. Mat- 
thews expressed himself, too, that he would 
seem never to have heard of, with others, 
Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin. 
From the very heading of this section of 
what I have said on the American dialect, no 
one can have mistaken its design. That its 
elements of exaggeration and burlesque are 
more than inconsiderable will hardly be ob- 
jected, however, by intelligent and unpre- 
judiced observers who are familiar with the 
kind of spurious patriotism now rife in a cer- 
tain class of American literature. The advocate 
who is personated has, in the main, not a few 
counterparts in the United States. If he some- 
times glosses expressions in what he quotes, it 
is to be understood that he would simply clarify 
them for British readers, or, for the nonce, 
defer to their taste; it is not that, bitten with 
Avglomania, he looks on them disapprovingly. 
Neither in his predilection for American innova- 
tions, on the ground that scarcely anybody 
about him deems them reprehensible, nor in 
his attempts to justify them by pretty nearly 
any pleas that may first offer themselves, is he 
particularly exceptional. As to his fancy for 
uiming to copy the English of England him- 
self, it must be set to the account of a peculi- 
arity which is far from being common. 
sprinkling of ‘‘ orotundity,” indulgence in an 
occasional explosion of many-syllabled ‘‘spread- 
eagleism,” and the use of oddities of locution, 
he would, at the same time, almost claim as his 
birthright. His verbiage is somewhat national. 
Prof. Matthews must be perfectly well aware 
that the strictures, virtually assumed by him to 
be ill-founded throughcut, which he is in- 
clined to father on his mythical ‘‘ London 
apprentices,’ are precisely of the same sort as 
those of the l.est-qualified English critics, when 
they touch on Americanisms; the truth being, 
however, that those critics, from dislike of 
unprofitable iteration, if not because they 
accept the apparently inevitable, now-a-days 
pay the more ordinary Americanisms com- 
paratively little heed. The essayist’s reason 
for resenting those strictures is, for all his 
affectedly arrogant attitude, unmistakable. 
Just as might have been anticipated, he says : 
‘‘AsI recall the list of those whom I have 
heard use the English language with mingled 
ease and elegance, I find fewer Englishmen 
than either Scotchmen or Americans.”” Nearly 
all Americans Scotticize largely ; and hence he 
makes as though he believed that one should 
look to Scotchmen or to Americans for English 
at its best. But, instead of this pretence, why 
not candidly admit that standard English, a 
thing practically confined to England, is of 
difficult acquirement for an American, and, there- 
fore, is generally rated by him asof littleaccount? 
Let a home-staying American pursue the study 
of English literatureas diligently ashe may, still, 
except at the cost of untiring watcl fulness, his 
phraseology will be infected by the colloquial 
contaminations and solecisms of lis constant 
or casual associates; and such watchfulness, 
unless he chances to be one in a hundred 
thousand, he elects to decline. Many as there 
are among our compatriots who herein concur 
with him, there are, nevertheless, a few apart 
from them who strive, and not unsuccessfully, 
to write English which will, on the whole, 
provoke no censure from the reasonable on 
either side of the Atlantic. Of this cast of 
English is Dr Channing’s and Edward 
Everett’s, avowedly an object of disdain to the 
cucurient or cock-a-doodle-doo school, of 
whose views the author of Americanisms and 
Briticisms is typical and iufluential repre- 
sentative. Yet Prof. Matthews may rest assured 
that no more in America than elsewhere will 
bluster and bounce eventually carry the day 





against common sense and culture. Not un- 
fitly may he be reminded, too, that equipment, 
either as a verbal critic or asa critical verbalist, 
is not a gift of intuition. If he would 
“ gladly teche,” he should, as a condition pre- 
cedent, ‘‘ gladly lerne.” Alike his theory and 
his practice, as a rhetorician, are, at present, 
such as only New York ‘‘ apprentices” and 
their allies can possibly accredit. 
March 1, 1893. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE BRONTES IN IRELAND.” 
St. Andrews,: Dec. 23, 1833. 


May I thank Dr. Wright for his corrections 
and explanations? When I wrote my letter, 
I had only Mr. Noble’s review in the ACADEMY 
before me, and memories of severe mental 
struggles with this Bronté history. 

I would again insist on the extreme slimness 
of the motives, on both sides, which urged to 
the swearing of the “family oath” (p. 33). 
Welsh wants ‘‘the services of a little boy,” 
and he hopes, that, after the wild arrangement 
is concluded, his wife may extract an allow- 
ance of £50 per annum from her brother. But 
that has to be done by letter, when the parties 
(p. 48) are at a distance of fifty-six hours’ 





journey from each other. Welsh was neither 
an Irishman nora Bronte. Will Dr. Wright not 
allow that his motive is sketchy? Again, the 
father of the unlucky child, Hugh IL, is ‘‘a 
prosperous man settled in Ireland,” Welsh is 
‘a poorand ruined man” (p. 32). Yet the pros- 
perous father expects his ruined, if repentant, 
enemy, Welsh, to provide Hugh with ‘ the 
education of a gentleman’’—so Welsh said 
(p. 51)—and to leave him ‘‘ the inheritance of 
the old homestead ’’—that is, of the tenancy of 
the old homestead—‘‘a charred and ruined 
house.” Now, granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that Welsh deceived Hugh’s father, and 
posed as prosperous, did he not take vast 
trouble to secure ‘“‘the services of a little 
boy”? If his object was the allowance of £50 
a year, could the astute Welsh leave that 
detail out of the ‘‘ family oath,” and chance it 
recklessly? ‘‘Conditions of adoption were 
agreed on” (p. 33), but not this cendition. 
But compare p. 51, where Welsh says that the 
allowance was part of the original bargain, 
with p. 40, where Hugh learns that Welsh 
‘*‘expected his wife to prevail cn”? her brother 
to pay the money. What motive, in any case, 
was there for the oath, binding Hugh’s father 
never to communicate with the boy in any way, 
and binding Welsh never to let Hugh know 
where his father lived? These conditions are 
necessary to the plot of the yarn, but of what 
advantage were they to Welsh and to Hugh's 
father? I am not certain when Welsh took to 
calling himself Bronté ; and no explanation is 
given for Hugh’s calling a Bronté ‘“ Welsh,” as 
Christian name, except the eccentricity of the 
Bronté genius. If Hugh really ‘‘ spoke with 
a distinctly Scotch accent” (p. 49, note), he 
could hardly have picked that up at home, if 
his home was in the south of Ireland. But if 
‘his journey, afterall, may have been from the 
north,” from what part of the north is it ‘‘a 
journey of four whole nights of an average of 
from thirteen to fifteen hours each” to the 
Boyne ? 

Setting aside my confusion of the two 
Hughs, and granting that the widow Welsh, 
or Mrs. Welsh before she was a widow, may 
have been Hugh’s source for the earlier facts, 
the story still seems far from convincing. 
However, the main point is that Hugh told 
the story. 

When Dr. Wright’s book reaches a third 
edition, may onc suggest that a genealogical 
table, with approximate dates, a map of Ireland, 
and a preliminary skeleton of the whole plot, 
will be of much service to his readers ? 

A. LANG. 


JOB XIX, 17. 
British Museum: D.c. 2, 1893. 

It may be asserted, without much fear of 
contradiction, that the second part of this 
verse has never yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. _ The difficulty lies in the fact that the 
word ‘SVS, which is translated by “ though 
I entreated”’ in the A.V., and by ‘‘and my 
supplication” in the R.V., can by all analogy 
of Hebrew usage only mean ‘‘and I was com- 
passionate,” or, ‘‘and my compassion,” the 
former meaning belonging to the perfect, and 
the latter may be assigned to the infinitive or 
verbal noun. The alternative reading given in 
the margin of tke R.V. rests on a certain un- 
aesthetic sense which the root contained in 
‘15 may bear in the Arabic; and it will, I 
think, be granted that that suggestion could 
only have been dictated by a sheer effort of 
despair. 

This being so, one cannot but admit the 
possibility that the passage in question has 
undergone some corruption, and that its true 
meaning will only be discovered when the 
original text has been found. With this end in 
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view, I venture to propose the following 
emendation: If, instead of ‘JW= °327 NST, 
we read 202 329 27, the difficulty van- 
ishes, and the sentence assumes a clear and 
natural sense. Taking the Vulgate as a basis 
of translation, the meaning of the whole verse 
would then be as follows: ‘‘ Halitum meum 
exhorruerunt uxor mea, pellices meae et filii 
uteri mei.” This reading receives a consider- 
able amount of confirmation from the fact that 
the LXX. actually had a word of the meaning 
‘*pellex”’ in their text, though not occupying 
the same position in the verse, for they render : 
nal ixérevoy tiv yuvaikd mov, epreckadovunv Bt KoAa- 
xevwv vios mackAan liwy pov. 

The objections that may be raised against 
this emendation are (1) the fact that the usual 
Hebrew word for “ pellex”’ is wap, the term 


sam only occurring twice in the Aramaic 
portion of the Book of Daniel, and (2) that the 


transposition of the first letters of ‘mm and 
‘22) respectively appears rather difficult to 
explain. But the first objection can be effec- 
tively met with the well-known fact that the 
Book of Job abounds in strange words; and it 
need not, therefore, surprise us to find a 
Hebraised plural form of mam, or sor, in 
the verse under consideration. And the trans- 
position of the two letters can, I think, be 
easily accounted for, if one supposes the phrase 
to have been written down from dictation, and 
not copied in the ordinary way. The eye could 
not easily make the supposed mistake, but to 
the ear the two phrases would sound sufficiently 
like one another to produce the misunderstand- 
ing which is implied in the proposed emenda- 
tion. 

Che bearing which this emendation might 
have on the larger problem connected with the 
Book of Job I will not now discuss; but if the 
proposed reading should find favour in the eyes 
of Biblical students, it will probably help to 
throw light on the composition of some portions 
of the difficult book to which it belongs. 

G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


P.8.—For instances of non-repetition of the 
? dutivi and other prepositions see Gesenius’ 
Ih br. Gram. (edit. BE. Kautzsch, Leipzig, 1878), 
pp. 528-9, 

DID DANTE WRITE “RE GIOVANE” OR “RE 
GIOVANNL” (INF, XXVIII. 135) ? 
Stavhoe Grange, Norfolk : Dec. 16, 1893. 

In connexion with this much debated ques- 
tion, it is worthy of remark that in one of the 
Cento Novelle Autiche (which belong to the end 
of the thirteenth or the beginning of the four- 
teenth century), the name of the ‘ Young 
King’ is actually given as John. In this tale 
(No. exlviii. in Biagi’s critical ed.) the Prince 
is called, first of all, ‘‘ il Giovane Re d’Inghil- 
terra,” then ‘il nobile Re Giovanni a’ Inghil- 
terra,’ and then again, twice, ‘il Giovane 
Re.” 

There is not the least doubt as to the identity 
of the individual of whom Dante is speaking. 
It is admitted that the reference can be to no 
other than Prince Henry, second son of 
Henry Il. of England (the eldest son, 
William, died in infancy), who, having been 
crowned during his father’s lifetime, was 
commonly known as the ‘“‘ Ycung King”—a 
title by which he is almost invariably described 
incontemporary Latin documents, as well as in 
early French, Italian, and Provencal literature. 
That Dante knew he was called the ‘“ Young 
King”’ it is hardly reasonable to doubt ; for he 
is repeatedly referred to by this title, both in 
the poems of Bertran de Born and in the old 
Provengal biography of the latter, with which, 
in one form or other, Dante was unquestionably 
familiar, The point is: was Dante aware that 





the ‘‘ Young King’s”’ name was Henry, or did 
he, like the author of the tale referred to above, 
think he was called John, and write Giovanni 
accordingly ? 

Considering that the weight of MS. evidencs 
is overwhelmingly in favour of that reading as 
against yiovane (see Moore, Text. Crit., p. 344), 
it seems at least possible that this may have 
been the case. 

PaGET TOYNBEE, 








THE INSCRIBED WEIGHT FROM SAMARIA. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge: Dec. 23, 1893. 

In the last number of the AcADEMY Prof. 
Sayce writes : 

‘* Prof. Robertson Smith is mistaken in saying 
that the explanation of netseg as ‘a standard 
weight’ is mine, or that I ‘derive’ it from the 
root yatsag.”’ 

What I wrote in the AcADEMy (p. 445 of the 
current volume) was : 

‘He [Prof. Sayce] thinks it possible that the 
word means ‘a standard weight,’ and is derived 
feom the root 29° [yatsag].’’ 

I referred to P. HE. F. Qu. St., 
where Prof. Sayce says : 

‘* We must either assume that there were two 
weights called netseg—which is very improbable— 
or else suppose that the word simply means ‘a 
standard weight.’ If Dr. Neubauer is right in 
connecting it with the root 2° [yatsag], this latter 
signification would be very natural.’’ 

To these quotations I have only to add that 
Prof. Sayce’s new word cannot be connected 
with yatsag and yet derived from natsag ; for if 
there is a root yatsag there is no root natsag, 
and conversely. 


1893, p. 32, 


W. Rosertson SMITH. 








FATHER JUVENAL: AN UNRECORDED TIBETAN 
LEXICOGRAPHER. 
Lonion: Dec. 23, 1893. 

In the AcADEMyY of November 25, there was 
a note under the above heading, referring to 
Twining’s 7’ravels in Indiaa Hundred Years Ago. 
In the note, attention was called to Twining’s 
record of meeting, at Agra, a Roman Catholic 
missionary, who had collected the materials for 
a Tibetan dictionary; and it was asked 
whether these materials are still in existence. 

On page v. of the Preface to Jischke’s 
Tibetan Dictionary (London, 1882), reference 
appears to be made to the same missionary, 
whose name, however, was not known to 
Jiischke, nor the place where he lived. But he 
mentions the following facts about his work. 
‘The papers which he left behind him, 
unsorted and unsifted, came into the hands of 
Major Latter, and were ‘passed on by him to 
Mr. Schréter,” by whom the dictionary was 
published and whose name it bears. 

W. M. Conway. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Sunpay,. Dee. 31,4 pm. Sunday Lecture: *“ Some Scientific 
Applications of Photography.” by Prof. R. Meldola 
4 p.m. @outh Place Institute: ‘‘ Conditions cf 
Labour and the Formation of Character,” by Mr. 
Vivian. 
Mownpay, Jan. 1, 4 pm. London Institution: “ Magellan,” 
by Mr. H. J. Machinder. 
8r.m. Victoria Institute: ‘‘ Endurance of Cosmical 
Conditions,” by Prof. Lobley. 
Turspvay, Jan. 2,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Air: Gaseous 
and Liquid,” I{1., by Prof. Dewar. 
Wepyespay, Jan. 3,7nm. Society of Arta: “ Plants: their 
Foes and Defences,” I., by Mr. Walter Gardiner. 
Tnurspay, Jan 4,8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Air : Gaseous 
and Liquid,” IV., by Prof. Dewar. 
6p.m. London Institution: ‘‘P.isons and Criminal 
Treatment,” by Mr. W. Tallack. 
Faipay, Jan. 5,7.20 pm. Civil Ereineers: Stucent’s Meet- 
ing: * Refrigerating Machines,’’ by Mr. A. R. Gale. 
8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: ‘“*The Genesis of 
the Chalk,” by De. W. Frazer Hume. 
Sarvuapay, Jan. 6,3 p.m. Roy-l Institution: “ Air: Gaseous 
and Liquid,” V , by Prof. Dewar. 
4p.m. Royal Medical Society: ‘‘ Mountains,” IL, by 
Mr. Douglas W, Freshfield, 





SCIENCE. 
With the Woodlanders and By the Tide. By 
‘* A Son of the Marshes.” (Blackwoods.) 


Year by year the wild creatures of copse 
and hedgerow are more lovingly studied, 
and year after year there seems no limit to 
the books written upon them. That people 
gladly welcome these books is a strong 
proof of the love of nature which began 
with Oowper, was fostered by the Lake 
poets, and blossomed into its fullest develop- 
ment, in modern days, by the influence of 
Ruskin and Kingsley. The good effects of 
this almost passionate devotion to nature, 
birds, and beasts, are visible on many sides. 
Bird Acts and Selborne Societies, the 
crowds that flock to the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, the deep 
interest taken in all provincial collections of 
birds or butterflies, the separate Faunas and 
Floras of different counties which have been 
industriously compiled of late years—these 
are but outward examples of a widely- 
diffused love of nature. ‘‘My Lords” will 
be pleased to hear of a parish school in 
which, five years ago, the boys and girls 
were profoundly ignorant of the commonest 
birds and beasts which abounded around 
them in the country ; but now these children 
could pass a stiff examination, not merely 
in native creatures, but in most of the 
typical forms of beasts in other lands as 
well. Even feminine vanity, it may be 
hoped, will now yield that deference to Mr. 
Hudson’s excellent letter on the cruelty of 
massacring birds for woman’s head-gear, 
which all the denunciations of Prof. Newton 
in past years could not effect. Mrs. Bright- 
wen, who has so earnestly inculcated kind- 
ness and forbearance towards animals, 
might well devote her energies to dissuading 
her sisters from adorning themselves with 
birds’ plumes. Were the use of pole-traps 
also abolished, the country would soon be 
the richer for a larger display of bird-life. 
So long as game is protected, winged vermin 
must be destroyed; but the employment of 
pole-traps kills indiscriminately the most 
valued and harmless, as well as the most 
rapacious of birds. 

In this growing love for birds, and beasts, 
and nature generally, the ‘Son of the 
Marshes” has had a large share. His 
method is apparently as aimless and in- 
consecutive as an afternoon ramble in the 
woods of his beloved Surrey ; and yet it is 
by no means devoid of art, just as half 
unconsciously the man who takes such a 
walk finds that it always leads to some 
culminating poiat, to a far riverside prospect 
or an elevation which commands a wide 
champaign country. It is not the style of 
Jefferies, who describes nature with the 
utmost minuteness, limning every leaf and 
blade of grass with almost Praeraphaelite 
fidelity. Nor, again, does it resemble the 
effective pictures of the genial author of 
Rambles of a Dominie. It is far from 
possessing the well-weighed scholarly in- 
stincts of all that fell from the pen of 
Gilbert White, to whom belongs of right 
the merit of originating pleasant observa- 
tions on animated nature. And yet it owns 
a singularly placid charm. A large number 
of happily treated subjects succeed each 
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other, and imperceptibly emerge one from 
the other, while sketches of native astuteness, 
anecdotes of poachers and the like, bestow 
upon the work of the ‘Son of the Marshes ” 
those human sympathies which are im- 
peratively required among the vast yet 
monotonous forces of nature. His insight 
is surprising, and bears witness to many 
years of observation. The most loving 
care has evidently been expended in com- 
paring the recent past of nature’s aspects 
round the Mole and on the Surrey hills with 
the more straightened records of the present, 
when enclosures and notice-boards exclude 
lovers of nature from many pleasant 
districts, and the animals and birds, to say 
nothing of the fishes, have been seriously 
diminished, partly by the spread of popula- 
tion, partly by excessive game preserving, 
and often, as it seems, by the very legal 
provisions intended to protect them. Thus 
there is an element of sadness running 
through these recollections of the ‘‘ Wood- 
landers,” a faint perfume of the past which 
is not unpleasing to the reader, as the 
soft airs and tender distances of a mellow 
autumnal landscape endear the close of the 


ear. 
, Of the ten chapters which form this book, 
that on “Old Hedgerows” is among the 
most pleasing. The necessity for economical 
farming is rapidly sweeping these bound- 
aries away in all parts of the country, while 
draining and cutting down timber have 
driven away many denizens of forest and 
stream. There is a delightful study of 
young fern owls and some very interesting 
particulars respecting that unfortunately 
now extinct British bird, the great bustard. 
Traditions of it survived till quite lately in 
North Lincolnshire, and every one re- 
members the bustard which Bennet Langton 
sent to Johnson; but the ‘‘Son of the 
Marshes” gives a ‘rigidly authentic” 
account of nine of these fine birds being 
shot at one discharge by a battery of duck- 
guns in Norfork. He remembers, also, the 
night heron being shot long before 1872, 
when it is generally supposed to have been 
first recorded. His sections on the raven 
are both interesting and well written. 
Indeed, the ‘‘Son of the Marshes” is an 
ardent advocate for birds of all kinds, and 
thinks that a list of the unrecorded birds 
that have visited Great Britain would far 
exceed the number of those recorded. Rare 
birds are frequently plucked and eaten, he 
opines, without questioning. Readers of 
his former books will remember that he is 
devoted to shore shooting, especially at 
night. There is a good chapter here on 
this form of sport. It should sharpen the 
appetite of the shooter, for the author says : 
“as to curlews, any healthy person, man or 
woman, could eat three at a meal comfort- 
ably.” 

Space forbids mention of anecdotes on 
fishing and shooting and poaching, but the 
lover of the country will find plenty of them 
in these pages. They are edited, as usual, 
by J. A. Owen; but a few solecisms 
have escaped his notice, such as “‘ There is 





a great deal in everything; but it is apt to 
be made unpleasant for some when such 
little games are frustrated at times.” The | 

Son of the Marshes,” however, never | 


professed to write literary English. His 
strength lies in his remarkable powers of 
observation and his incisive descriptions ; 
and all who are fond of the native wood- 
lands and their wild creatures will once 
more accord him a warm welcome. 

M. G. Wartkrys. 








THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


THE December number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt)—the last that will be edited by 
Mr. J. B. Mayor—again contains a number of 
good things. 

Prof. Lewis Campbell, writing about his 
life-long friend, the late Master of Balliol, 
deals mainly with the character and extent of 
his scholarship in Greek. Jowett’s explanation 
given of the strange blunders to which he was 
liable would apply also to the numerous inac- 
curacies in the first edition of J. R. Green’s 
Short History: ‘It is not that Ido not know 
these elementary things; but the effort of 
making the English harmonious is so great, 
that one’s mind is insensibly drawn away from 
the details of the Greek.” At the end of this 
notice is printed a rendering by Jowett into 
Greek elegiacs of ‘‘She dwelt among the un- 
trodden ways.” 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon has yet another find to 
announce from the Egyptian treasures of the 
British Museum. This time it is a rescript of 
Mark Antony, which has been copied on the 
back of a medical papyries, confirming the 
privileges of a gymnastic corporation at 
Ephesus. Fortunately, it happens to be in 
almost perfect preservation. Not less in- 
teresting is the opening paper, by Prof. Percy 
Gardner, in which he examines one of the 
utterances of the Pythian priestess, 7d vdéuioua 
mapaxépatov, which is traditionally translated 
‘* adulterate the currency.” He suggests 
another interpretation : ‘‘ counter-strike the 
coin”’-—i.e., “look beyond popular opinion, and 
remould, not truth, but current views.’ This 
he supports: (1) by the literal meaning of the 
Greek compound and other analogous words ; 
(2) by the practice of ancient moneyers, who 
frequently either placed their own counter- 
marks on coins to attest their genuineness, or 
re-struck them with fresh dies; and (3) by 
showing that his explanation is more con- 
sistent with the story that connects this 
Delphic oracle with Diogenes. 

Dr. E. A. Abbott repeats a most ingenious 
theory (which he has already suggested in the 
Spectator) of two passages in the Gospel of 
Luke, both of which he explains as cases of 
substitution through misunderstanding the 
primitive versicn. (1) The miraculous healing 
of the ear of the high priest’s servant, recorded 
only by Luke, is explained away as being a 
misinterpretation of the rebuke to Peter, 
‘* restore thy sword to its place,” from which 
came the notion that the ear was restored. (2) 
The eclipse of the sun at the end of the cruci- 
fixion (again recorded only by Luke) is ex- 
plained as a misinterpretation of the cry 
** Elias has fuiled him,” leading to the state- 
ment that the sun /wiled. 

Mr. C. §. Adamson prints an elaborate 
collation of the text of the Protagoras, given 
in the Bodleian MS. of Plato (Clarkianus 39), 
with the object of showing that the collation 
of Prof. Schanz is altogether untrustworthy. 
Mr. J. Grafton Milne corroborates the view of 
Weltzhofer—that a distinct tradition of the text 
of Pliny’s Natural History was preserved in 
England through the Middle Ages——by an ex- 
amination of two MSS. (in the Bodleian and 
the library of New College, Oxford), both of 


| which were written by English scribes circa 


1200. He states that the readings of these two 
MSS, are in almost every case identical with 








those of Robert of Cricklade’s excerpts, and 
also with Bede’s citations. 

Of the reviews we can mention only three. 
Mr. A. C. Headlam surveys briefly the whole 
mass of literature that has already appeared 
concerning the Gospel and the Apocalypse of 
Peter. From the title given to his article, 
“The Akhmim Fragments,” we presume that 
he is also going to deal hereafter with the Book 
of Enoch. He begins by quoting the opinion 
of Mr. Kenyon, on palaeographical grounds, 
that the MS. may be of the sixth century, 
which is a much earlier date than has hitherto 
been assigned to it. He then treats of the 
state of the text, and the various amendations 
that have been suggested. As to the date of 
the Gospel, he is inclined to put it as early as 
130 A.D., especially as this would best explain 
the incorporation of some of its readings in the 
Western text of the Canonical Gospels. He 
thinks that the author was certainly a Docetist, 
who had before him all of our Four Gospels; 
and he a‘so thinks that it was known to Justin. 
As to the Apocalypse, he believes that it may 
have been written in the beginning of the 
second century, and agrees that from it have 
come the leading features of later Christian 
mythology; but, at present, we do not in the 
least know whence those ideas are themselves 
derived. Prof. R. Seymour Conway, of Cardiff, 
reviews three books or Italic Phonology, by 
Buck, von Planta, and Bronisch, who are all 
pupils of Prof. Brugmann at Leipzig. Pvzof. 
W. M. Ramsay reviews the new volume of 
Perrot and Chipiez, dealing with prehistoric 
Greece; and dwells particularly upon their 
acceptance of the general results established by 
the excavations of Schliemann and Dirpfeld 
at Hissarlik. 

Finally, we quote the following first lines of 
a rendering of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern Farmer : 
New Style,” by Mr. Herbert Richards: 

oivv aptiws dxovaas, Tpiddre, Tis untpds Adyor 

pavOdvw: ai mtv yap adbtyn ndvT @drekas, 7 8 epol. 

Xpnudrav yuriun’ ap’ odver’ ob ob y UEcaOa doxeis, 

GAN’ épdv epasav, Gvdnre, Thy Tod yelTovos, 

Thy ey’ iepa 5h O€oveav, Thy wdyny bvTws Karn; 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE PREVALENCE OF -S IN ENGLISH 
PLURALITY, 
Oxford: Dee, 18, 1893. 

Prof. Napier must certainly have in reserve 
some better reasons for his opinion, that the 
prevalence of -s plurality in English was quite 
uninfluenced by French example, or he would 
never have expressed it in such confident 
terms. I am quite unable to see how either of 
the two reasons which he has produced can 
bear the weight he has laid upon it. 

The appearance of this feature in the 
Chronicle about two generations after the 
Conquest seems to me to tell not for but against 
his position. To say that Peterborough Abbey 
was exempt from French influence is 
gratuitous, and [ do not know by what 
argument it could be justified; and under 
these conditions to make the assumption is to 
beg the whole question. I must therefore put 
aside (at least for the present) Prof. Napier’s 
first reason. 

The second is fcunded on the Ormulum; and 
here again the argument hinges on the assump- 
tion that the poet was beyond the range of 
French influence. But in this instance 
a@ reason is assigned for so_ thinking. 
The paucity of French words in this 
extensive poem is supposed to justify 
the opinion that the poet knew nothing of 
French. But there is another hypothesis, 
equally reasonable, by which we can imagine 
the paucity of French words to be accounted 
for. As Orm was a rigid systematist in ortho- 
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graphy, so he was a purist in diction; and if 
he makes profession of the one and is silent 
nbout the other motive, this is no presumption 
against its existence. For it is not hard to 
divine what might be the cause of his reticence, 
if he lived among or near the French people, 
und in frequent intercourse with them, which I 
think he probably did. I take it he was fully 
acquainted with the French literature of his 
day, and that the form of his poem is hardly to 
be explained without this supposition. For it 
is our earliest example of a long English poem 
written in French metre; and in it he, speaking 
of the subject of his poetry, employs the 
English word rime and the French word verse 
interchangeably. 

I must then cling to my ‘‘ ancient and base- 
less superstition” a little longer; at least, 
until those who claim to hold a better opinion 
can fortify it with better arguments. 

J. EARLE. 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES, 


Cirrton Suaxsrere Society.—(Saturday, 
Nov. 25.) 
Miss LovisA Mary Davies, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Leo. H. Grindon, in a paper on “‘ The 
Figurative Language of Marlowe’s ‘ Edward IT.,’ ’’ 
drew attention to the differences between the 
rhetorician’s figurative language, in which the 
metaphors are consciously, if not designedly, 
employed, and the ordinary colloquial speech of 
every-day life, in which they are used without 
suspicion of their actual nature. In “‘ Edward II.’ 
the amount of rhetorical figurative language is 
scanty in the extreme. There are no rich and 
elegant appeals to our profounder consciousness of 
the harmonies between nature and the soul—har- 
monies beyond those we have been made familiar 
with inthe bygones. Such of the old-fashioned as 
do occur are, no doubt, pretty. The figurative 
epithet most frequently occurring in ‘‘ Edward 


| ag _is “‘sweet.” Marlowe had excellent 
authority for it. The poets of the Old Testa- 
ment, Homer, Pindar, Theocritus, Euripides, 


Moschus—all anticipate him; and there is no 
lovelier instance of its use than that by Shakspere 
in ‘“‘ The Merchant of Venice.’’ So it is with the 
metaphorical use by Marlowe of “‘gold” and 
** golden.” Inhis bestowal of the name upon a 
faithful and loving kiss, he simply adds to the 
number of sevenfold familiar phrases in which itis 
tiguratively employed. The rhetorical figures which 
imvolve mention of the wolf, the tiger, the lion, 
the electrical eel or torpedo, and the porcupine, 
are of the old conventional kind, the natural history 
derived from Pliny. Familiar too are the mytho- 
logical and classical allusions. If the matter of 
the figurative language were gone into minutely, it 
would involve the etymological and other history 
of a hundred such words as lovely, favour, 
sovereign, promise, grief, cherish, company, 
infamy, aspire, enchant, standard, complaint, 
fare, protect, each of which has an interesting 
little biography.—Mr. 8. L. Gwynn read a paper 
on Marlowe’s ‘‘ Hero and Leander.” If Milton’s 
phrase about poetry—that it shoulf be simple, 
sensuous and passionate—be taken as conclusive, 
very few poems would more perfectly fulfil the 
ideal than Marlowe’s ‘‘ Hero and Leander.’’ To 
say that it is free from verbal ingenuities and 
coaceits would be to say that it is not Eliza- 
bethan; but in comparison with “Venus and 
Adonis,’’ or ‘‘ A Lover’s Complaint,”’ it is simplicity 
undisguised. It is sensuous, not merely in the 
modern sense, but as Milton meant the word; 
that is, it pictures everything to the senses and 
deals with concrete imaginings, not abstract con- 
ceits, such as make up Chapman’s continuation 
of the poem. Itis the idyllic counterpart to the 
drama of Romeo and Juliet in the garden. 
Marlowe did not care about the story proper. 
What he wants is simply to describe the familiar 
episode of love, but love unhampered by con- 
ventions and heightened by every circumstance of 
beauty and freshness. Just as a sculptor sets 
himself to depict the beauty of woman, and out of 
the marble comes the naked Venus of Melos: so 
Marlowe took the first old legend that gave a 











beautiful setting to the eternal romance of sex, 
and drew the scene in Hero’s chamber with no 
more thought of morality or immorality than the 
artist has when he scans the nude model. 
Marlowe does not want to tell a dramatic story. 
He wants to draw the beauty of manly comeliness 
in Leander, and the ardour of his inexperience ; 
the beauty of Hero’s maidenhood and its tremulous 
surrender. When he has done this he stops; 
and in comes Chapman moralising, with 
here and there a fine phrase, but on the whole 
unreadable and perfectly incongruous. There is 
no comparison between this idyll of Marlowe’s and 
Shakspere’s studies in narrative verse. Fluency 
and simplicity are essential to such work, and 
Shakspere is neither fluent nor simple. His poems 
are wrought beyond all praise, but they are too 
highly wrought for pleasure. The task Chapman 
undertook was impossible. No man can really 
finish another man’s work, for no two men will 
conceive a story similarly ; but he was singularly 
unfit, because he was incapable of Marlowe’s point 
of view. Other men—Fletcher, for instance— 
might have failed less completely. The style has 
been taken up again in this century: Mr. Morris, 
in The Earthly Paradise, has worked with success on 
Marlowe’s lines; and before him Keats had 
brought to a similar task powers not wholly in- 
ferior to Marlowe’s own. Keats would have been, 
as has been suggested, the ideal man to have 
finished the work, because he also was capable of 
fixing his mind merely upon the beauty of a 
story without giving it a bearing upon con- 
duct—a rare gift. The question is radical 
for art, and is one that does not arise 
in drama because there conduct is everything. 
Drama cannot be simple and sensuous merely. 
But in all descriptive writing and in certain 
kinds of narrative the opportunity of being 
so is constantly occurring, and few poems can be 
quoted with more confidence than this one for 
perfect purity of treatment where the ‘subject 
presents every possibility of going wrong. ‘This 
virtue of cleanmindedness, so characteristic of the 
Greeks at their best, is the antithesis of puritanism, 
and, indeed, tends to appear a slightly pagan 
excellence. ‘‘ Faustus’’? is a greater work than 
‘* Hero and Leander,’’ but it is not more perfect. 


Ruskin Socrery.—(Friday, Dec. 8.) 


Grorok ALLEN, Esq., vice-president, in the chair. 
—Mr. William Walker read a paper on “The 
Many-sidedness of John Ruskin.’ 
to the evidences of precosity in the young Ruskin, 
Mr. Walker said that to a great extent he had 
happier surroundings than fall to the lot of the 
generality of mortals: a wealthy father with 
artistic instincts, a keen eye for the beauties of the 
lovely scenery through which, on business purpose 
bent, he leisurely travelled in the beautiful ceason 
of the year. I have seen, said Mr. Walker, some 
of the journals, kept by the young Ruskin during 
his periods of travel, describing the scenes, 
frequently in verse. These records are marvellous 
for the closeness of their descriptions and for the 
general interest shown in the varied nature before 
him. In London’s Magazine of Natural History for 1834 
appeared an article in the shape of a query as to the 
** cause of the colour of the water of the Rhine.”’ 
Following this and in the same year appeared, 
with illustrations, ‘‘ Facts and Considerations on 
the Strata of Mont Blanc; and on some Instances 
of Twisted Strata observable in Switzerland,’’ by 
J.R. A series of articles, styled *‘ The Poetry of 
Architecture,” by Kata Phusin, was commenced 
in the fifth volume of London’s Architectural 
Magazine (1837-1839. As to these articles, very 
recently published in book-form, Mr. Ruskin 
stated, when looking over the pages of the old 
magazine, that he was himself ‘ entirely satisfied 
with them as being good work well done.’’ 
Ruskin is perhaps better known as an art-critic, 
a designation somewhat hateful to himself. His 
descriptions of some pictures are unequalled for 
felicity of expression and insight into motive and 
character, not only of the work criticised, but of 
the artist who designed and carried the work to 
completion. Mr. Walker then made reference to 
Mr. Ruskin’s political economy of art, and to 
various communications to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
generally on political economy. In Proserpina, 


Deucalion, «nd Love’s Meinie, we are introduced . 


After referring | 





to botany, geology and mineralogy, and ornith- 
ology. Drawing, except for the Elements (1857) 
and Elements of Perspective (1859), is exemplified in 
The Laws of Fesole, of which only one volume 
appeared in 1879. We must, however, gratefully 
acknowledge that, whatever subject Ruskin has 
undertaken to educate and instruct us in from 
his inexhaustible store of knowledge, that subject 
has been illustrated by such eloquent wealth of 
language that a most valuable addition has been 
made in this nineteenth century to the already 
accuinulated store of English literature. 


Asratic.—( Tuesday, Dec. 12.) 


Lorp Ray, president, in the chair.—A paper was 
read by Surgeon-Major L. A. Waddell, on “‘ The 
Indian Buddhist Oult of Avalokita and His 
Consort Tira, the Saviouress, illustrated from the 
Remains in Magadha.”” Mr. Waddell, who has 
had exceptional facilities for exploring, has found 
that the cradle-land of Buddhism teems with 
Mahiyina and Tantrik Buddhist remains, and 
that forms hitherto believed to have been 
developed outside India in the ‘‘ Northern” 
Buddhism of Tibet and China are really Indian 
in their origin. But as most of the forms were 
hitherto undescribed, Mr. Waddell has had 
recourse to the Limas, as the jealous custodians of 
Indian Mahiyina and Tantrik Buddhist lore. 
By their aid, and with the Tibetan descriptive lists 
of the Indian Buddhist pantheon, he has succeeded 
in identifying all of the fantastic images found by 
him in Magadha and other parts of India; 
thus bringing Mahiyina and Tantrik Buddhism 
more intimately home to the Buddhist Holy 
Land than had hitherto been suspected as pos- 
sible. Mr. Waddell’s present paper is an in- 
stalment of his researches in this new field, 
which promises much light on the develop- 
ment of Indian Buddhism, especially during the 
dark period of Indian history subsequent to Huien 
Tsiang’s visit. The paper illustrates, by some of 
these extant remains, one of the most popular 
internal movements of Indian Mahayana Buddhism, 
namely, the cult of Avalokita and his Consort Tiri. 
Images of these two divinities ina variety of forms 
have been found by Mr. Waddell at nearly every 
old site in Gangetic India visited by him. The 
paper was illustrated with photographs of 
Magadha sculptures, showing ten forms of 
Avalokita and eight of Tiri ; and many of the 
sculptures are of high artistic merit. Detailed 


descriptions were appended of twenty-six 
forms of Avalokita and _ thirty forms of 
Tiri from ‘Tibetan and Chinese paintings, 


images, most of which will probably be found 
in India also if searched for. Avalokita’s image, 
according to Mr. Waddell, is modelled upon that 
of the god Brahma, and his cult invests certain of 
his forms with the functions of a creator, and 
latterly has tended towards pantheism. Several 
fresh points of analogy were also brought out, in 
contrasting the worship of Tira, the Saviouress, 
with the worship of the Virgin in the Roman 
Church. The ritual was illustrated by descriptions 
of the worship and translations of the chief litanies 
and hymns. Much of the existing confusion in 
Indian Buddhist history was maintained to be due 
to the vague use of the term Mahiyina as a 
synonym for ‘* Northern’? Buddhism, thus leading 
to forgetfulness of the fact that the Mahayana, not 
only in its origin but even in its fully developed 
form, is as truly an indigenous Indian form of 
Buddhism as the Hinayina. 





FINE ART. 


An Ordinary of Arms contained in the Public 
Register of All Arms and Bearings in 
Scotland. By James Balfour Paul, Lyon 
King of Arms. (Edinburgh: Green.) 


Att who are interested in the more serious 
aspects of heraldry, as a valuable aid to 
historical and genealogical research, must 
have rejoiced at the good results which 
have followed the reconstruction of the Lyon 
Office of Scotland in 1867. By an Act of 
that year, the higher appointments 1 
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the Scottish College of Arms, which had 
become purely honorary, their duties being 
invariably performed by deputy, were 

laced on a thoroughly practical and 
effectively operative basis. The hereditary 
post of Lyon King was abolished ; in future, 
officials holding that position were to be 
appointed directly by the Crown, and to be 
required personally to perform the functions 
of their office; and the same changes were 
applied to the position of Lyon Clerk. Above 
all, the system of the officials of the Lyon 
Otlice exacting stated fees from the public, 
for their own behalf, was put an end to; 
and, instead of this mode of remuneration, a 
system of fixed salaries was wisely adopted. 
As might have been expected, the change 
has been, in every respect, a salutary one: 
a change such as those who wish well to the 
English and Irish Colleges of Arms, and to 
the science of heraldry generally, must 
desire should be speedily extended to these 
offices also. 

But something more than the wisest and 
best-devised enactments is necessary to 
insure well-being; and at the time of the 
changes in its constitution indicated above, 
the Lyon Office was fortunate in possessing 
two officials distinguished by exceptionally 
wideand accurate knowledge of their subject, 
and by exceptional enthusiasm in its pursuit. 
Itis tothe erudition, the unwearied diligence, 
and the unfailing courtesy of the late Dr. 
George Burnett, Lyon Depute, afterwards 
Lyon King, and of the late Mr. R. R. 
Stodart, Lyon Clerk Depute, that the Lyon 
Office mainly owes its present position of 
public usefulness, and the high estimation 
which it enjoys. 

The appearance of this useful and care- 
fully compiled Ordinary of Scottish Arms 
is one among many signs that the good 
work, begun by Dr. Burnett and Mr. 
Stodart, is being ably and vigorously con- 
tinued by their successors. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the publication of 
this volume marks an epoch in heraldic 
literature ; for—while heralds have before 
now used the rolls and registers under their 
charge for historical and genealogical pur- 
poses—this is practicaily the first effort that 
has been made by a member of a College of 
Arms to render the records under his official 
care accessible to the student. It is true that 
in 1846 Mr. Skey, the St. Patrick Pursuivant, 
published Zhe LHeraldic Calendar: a List 
of the Nobility and Gentry whose Arms are 
registered and Pedigrees recorded in the 
Heralds’ Office of Ireland. But this work 
was, in the barest sense of the word, a mere 
“list” of names, the verbal blazons of only 
a very few of the registered families being 
given; so that the little volume resembled 
rather a finger-post intended to direct one 
to the Irish College of Arms, than a book of 
reference that would afford substantial help 
in independent research. 

The Lyon King’s ‘ Ordinary,” however, 
f ully blazons all the shields contained in the 
register of the Lyon Office: that is to say, 
all the arms which have been legally borne 
in Scotland since, at least, the year 1672. 
The arrangement adopted is a modification, 
to suit the less elaborate character of the 
volume, of the system of Papworth’s 
Ordinary of Arms, by means of which 


an unknown coat may be identified by a 
reference to the first-mentioned charge of 
its blazon, these charges appearing id 
alphabetical order ; and the present volume 
has the further advantage of an alphabetical 
index of families—wanting in Papworth, 
whose book was founded upon Burke’s 
Encyclopaedia of IHeraldry, and was meant 
to be used in conjunction with that work, 
where the blazons follow the names of the 
families, which appear alphabetically. 

One slight departure from the Papworth 
method has been made in this Ordinary of 
Scottish Arms: rot, I think, to its advan- 
tage. I mean the arrangement of the arms, 
under their varicus headings, in the order 
of their dates, and of the early undated 
coats in the alphabetical order of the names 
of the families bearing them. Thus, under 
the heading ‘‘ Chevron Between,” we find 
that ‘“‘Arg., a chevron vert between two 
spur-revels in chief and a fleur-de-lys in 
base gu.,” for Robert Curle, Glasgow, 
comes before ‘‘ Arg., a chevron az. between 
two cocks in chief sa. and an oak tree 
eradicated ppr. in base” for James Aitken, 
Glasgow, in accordance with priority of 
date in the grant; and “ Arg., or chevron 
wavy sa. between three torteaux” for 
Alexander Blair, France, appears before 
‘‘ Arg., a chevron gu. between three mullets 
az.’ for Brodie of that Ilk, in accordance 
with the alphabetical arrangement. Now, 
there is no particular advantage in indicat- 
ing, by priority of position, which arms, 
including a chevron, were earliest granted : 
the date is sufficiently shown by the year 
appended to each entry, or by the absence 
of the year which, ‘as a general rule,” in- 
dicates that the arms were granted before 
1677. The Papworth arrangement is 
adopted simply as the readiest method of 
identifying an unknown coat. In it both date 
and alphabetical priority of family name 
should be ignored; if the object be to 
find the arms borne by a given family, the 
alphabetical index of names should be con- 
sulted. When we consider that some twenty- 
one columns are here occupied with the 
heading, ‘‘Chevron Between,” it can hardly 
be doubted that the process of identification 
would have been simplified if, under the 
sub-heading of the tincture or metal of the 
field, all the chevrons had been arranged 
under their tinctures or metals, given alpha- 
betically, a specially assigned place being 
reserved for such chevron coats as form 
merely parts of quartered shields. 

While referring to Papworth’s method of 
arrangement, I may mention, in passing, 
that it is now being applied to foreign 
heraldry. For Count Théodore de Renesse 
is at present issuing, in parts, published by 
the Société Belge de Librairie of Brussels, 
a work arranged upon a similar plan and 
embracing all the 105,000 coats in Rietstap’s 
valuable Armorial Général; and his work 
cannot fail to be of the utmost service to 
the student of the subject. 

In the introduction to his “ Ordinary,” 
Mr. Paul gives an interesting account of 
the official records of the Lyon Office 
of Scotland. The earliest of these is 
the venerable folio, now in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, prepared about 1542 





under the superintendence of Sir David 


Lindsay, the poet, Lyon King from 1530 


to 1555. This volume passed into the 
hands of Sir James Balfour, one of 
Lindsay’s successors in office; and in 


1630 it ‘was approvine be the Lordis 
of his Majesties most honorable Privie 
Counsale at MHalierudehous,” and thus 
became the earliest official register of 
Scottish arms. Various armorial collections 
were compiled by Sir Robert Forman, Lyon 
from 1555 to 1567, and otherheralds. Aud, 
in 1592, an Act was passed giving power to 
the Lyon and his brother heralds to visit 
the whole arms of noblemen, barons, and 
gentlemen in Scotland, to distinguish thom 
with congruent differences, to marticulate 
them in their books and registers, and ‘ to 
put inhibitioun to all the commoun sort of 
people, nocht worthie be the law of armes 
to beir ony signes armoriallis” ; the penalty 
of each contravention of the Act being 
escheat to the Sovereign of all goods and 
gear on which arms, unlawfully assumed, 
appeared, payment of a hundred pounde 
(Scots) to the Lyon and his heralds, and, 
failing payment, incarceration in the nearest 
prison during the pleasure of the Lyon. 
In 1639, the Committee on Articles ap- 
pointed the Lyon to do diligence for 
cognoscing and marticulating all arms, and 
to represent the same to the Privy Council, 
that they might take some course to prevent 
arms being assumed irregularly. In 1662, 
another Act bearing on the functions of the 
Lyon, and directing him to renew and 
examine all noblemen and gentlemen’s 
arms and insert them in his registers, was 
passed; but this was repealed in the 
following year. 

If the registers mentioned in the Act of 
1662 were ever compiled, they have not 
survived. Some have conjectured that they 
were lost in the voyage to, or from, London, 
of the Scottish national records carried 
off to the South by Cromwell; others that 
they perished in a fire which, according to 
Arnot, consumed the Lyon Office about 
1670. But, in 1672, an Act was again 
passed, ratifying generally the provisions of 
that of 1592, and requiring all persons 
using arms to submit an account of them to 
the Lyon Clerk, with certificates ‘‘ anent 
the verity of their having and using 
those Armes,” that they might be marticu- 
lated by the Lyon in his books and registers. 
The Public Register of all Arms and 
Bearings in Scotland, was then instituted, 
‘to be respected as the true and unrepeal- 
able rule of all armes and bearings in 
Scotland”; and ever since it has been pre- 
served and duly used for entries and 
extracts. 

It is greatly to be regretted that in 
Scotland, as elsewhere, the laws bearing 
upon the false assumption of arms have 
fallen into disuse, and that the penalties 
ordained by statute have failed to be enforced. 
The publication, however, of the present “ un- 
repealable rule of all arms and bearings in 
Scotland” is undoubtedly a step in the 
right direction, as showing clearly who are 
—and, by omission, who are not—legally 
entitled to be styled ‘‘ Armiger.”’ And it is 
to be hoped that the Lyon’s brethren in 
England and Ireland will not fail to follow 





the good example which he has set them, but 
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will, before long, produce a similar ‘* Golden 
Took” of the countries under their heraldic 
jurisdiction. J. M. Gray. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


A VOTIVE ALTAR OF AAHMES I. 
London: Dee. 19, 1893. 

There has just been added to the Egyptian 
collection of the British Museum a very fine 
sepulchral altar, inscribed with the names and 
titles of Auhmes I. It is made of red granite, 
und has upon it the usual representation of 
funeral offering in relief. 

The transcript of the inscription is — 

‘‘Nutar nefer neb taui Neb pehti Ra se Ra 
Aahmes, Uasar heq tét meri ta any-t’et.’’ 

“The good God, Lord of the two lands Neb 
pelti Ra, son of the sun Aahmes, Osiris ruler 
ot eternity the beloved, the giver of life for ever.’’ 

Aahmes was the first king of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, and is famous as the champion of 
liberty during the Hyksos or Shepherd occu- 
pation; for it was he who besieged them in 
their stronghold Avaris, and commenced the 
series of campaigns which finally ended in their 
complete expulsion from Egyptian soil. 

H. W. Mrnceponr. 


THE ‘‘IDOLINO” IN THE ETRUSCAN MUSEUM 
AT FLORENCE, 
Florence: Dec 19, 1893. 

Friends have often told me that they could 
not find the ‘‘Idolino” in the Etruscan 
Museum. TI never knew the reason until this 
morning, when I happened to look for it myself, 
and I found the somewhat remote room con- 
taining it closed. On inquiry I was told that 
the ‘* Idolino” was locked up because of insuf- 
ficiency in the service. But pairs of guards 
were chatting in the various halls, and in a 
room I happened to pass several were sitting 
wrapped in entertaining conversation. 

Surely the tourist who pays his franc has as 
much right to see the masterpiece of a collection 
as he has to demand of an entertainment every 
item in the programme. To the student it is 
annoying to waste a quarter of an hour as- 
serting his rights to see the “‘ Idolino”; and 
when he has succeeded in having the room 
containing it opened, it is a nuisance to be 
disturbed by the impatience of » guard eager 
for the moment when he can close it again. 

This is an abuse which may be unknown to 
the director. It it be so, I hope that this 
letter may draw his attention to the fact. It 
is inconceivable that a director should de- 
liberately keep locked up the masterpiece of 
the collection. We Me 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tnk president and council of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers have decided to hold 
their next exhibition from March 12 to April 7. 
A selection of the engraved work of Marc 
Antonio will be a feature of this exhibition. It 
has been further decided that the election of 
associates shall be held on Friday, January 5, 
1894, at 5 p.m. 

WE hear that Mr. John Fulleylove, who re- 
turned this autumn from a considerable sojourn 
in Paris, will hold an exhibition at the gallery 
of the Fine Art Society, during a part of 
February and March, of the work in water- 
colour which is the outcome of that sojourn. 
Following, as it will, at a not very long inter- 
val, upon the Fine Arts Society’s exhibition of 
the works of Mr, Albert Goodwin—in which, 
as in the work of Mr. Fulleylove, the treatment 
of architecture counts for so much—students 

















who are endowed with a tolerable memory will | 
have the opportunity to make a very interesting 
comparison between the so different visions 
and so different methods of these two most 
distinguished draughtsmen of often very kindred 
subjects. 


THE private view of the exhibition of pictures 
by Mr. Harry Quilter, at the Dudley Gallery, 
has been postponed to January 13, owing to 
the illness of the artist. The collection is, we 
understand, of a miscellaneous character, and 
numbers 120 oil paintings, of which about one 
half illustrate Cornish scenery. Two large 
subject pictures, which, owing to the above 
cause, have not yet been completed, will be 
included. 


As a result of Mr. Deputy Snowden’s offer of 
® picture to be placed in one of the panels of 
the Royal Exchange, the Gresham Committee 
have instructed Mr. R. W. Macbeth to paint a 
picture illustrative of the opening of the 
Exchange by the Queen. Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
contribution will be a painting representing 
the Phoenicians trading with Ancient Britons 
on the coast of Cornwall. 

Messrs. DepREZ & GUTEKUNST, of Green- 
street, Leicester-square, are, it seems, in 
possession of a collection of pencil drawings by 
Méryon, some of which happened to be used 
by him, years after their execution, as affording 
material for certain of his later etchings, and 
others of which—more especially those wrought 
at Bourges—were made with direct reference to 
the plates etched by him from subjects afforded 
by that city. Three prints from the hand of 
the master of modern etching deal, it may be 
remembered, with Bourges. One is_ the 
elaborate yet imaginative presentment of the 
Rue des Toiles, which, as Méryon has rendered 
it, is filled full of the spirit of romance. 
Another is the less exhaustively wrought 
plate sometimes known as ‘La Maison du 
Musicien.”” The third is the slighter, though 
by no means insignificant, little copper, known 
simply as ‘‘A Doorway at Bourges.” This, 
which, while good in its own way, is on the 
whole the least desirable, chances to be the 
rarest of the three. The Méryon drawings are 
of very various importance, some of them being 
highly finished designs, and some_ the 
fragmentary but interesting preparations for 
those etchings in which the peculiar genius 
of Méryon allowed him to preserve a unity 
of effect along with an unwonted multiplicity 
of detail. It has been already noticed that 
the private collector of these much extolled 
and greatly sought for prints is scarcely the 
person likely to be most appreciative of the 
pencil-work which was the initial stage of 
Méryon’s labour; and surely the pencil-work, 
much of which throws such a light on the pro- 
cesses of the artist, would be most appro- 
priately lodged in some public collection. The 
present group of drawings, which belonged in 
times past to M. de Salicis—Méryon’s friend, 
who held forth at his funeral—would consti- 
tute an admirable and unique gift, even to one 
of the great provincial galleries, whose directors, 
heretofore perhaps somewhat preoccupied with 
securing the possession of popular paintings, 
have now begun to take note of the existence 
of ‘‘ black and white.” 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


WE have received from Messrs. Augener : 
Reinecke’s Folk-Songs and Dances, Telling 
Fairy Tales, Masquerade, and Musical Illustra- 
tions. All form part of the ‘‘ Musical Kinder- 
garten”’ series (Op. 206). National music is as 





interesting as it is important, and the selection 


—- 


is an excellent one. The “Fairy Tales” are 
told with the help of capital musical illustra- 
tions, the ‘‘ Masquerade ” contains dainty little 
pieces, while in the third collection the tales 
are related entirely by means of tones. Many 
years of experience have made Reinecke un- 
rivalled as a composer for the young. Each 
colleetion is arranged both as pianoforte solv 
and a pianoforte duet. 

Among modern composers of light, elegant 
pianoforte music Anton Strelezki holds a dis- 
tinguished place. His ‘‘ Sérenade Espagnole,”’ 
** Venezia,” ‘‘ Menuet a l’antique,” and ‘ Vals- 
ette”’ are well-written, attractive pieces; they 
are not very difficult, but need good playing. 
His ‘‘ Zwei Klavierstiicke ” are more ambitious ; 
they are interesting in melody, harmony, aud 
rhythm. In the first the influence of Schumann 
is unmistakable. Three pieces entitied ‘ Fueil le 
de Tréfle,”’ by 8. Noskowski, well deserve any 
trouble they may cause the player. F. Kirchner’s 
‘*Trrlichter-Tanz” is a clever little piece. Of 
pianoforte duets we would specially commend 
Max Reger’s ‘‘ Walzer-Capricen.” They dis- 
play originality, and are full of piquant rhythm 
and harmony ; they are thoroughly well written 
= the instrument, but, certainly, not easy to 
play. 

Of vocal music we would mention Max 
Reger’s ‘‘ Lieder” (Op. 4) and the three 
Choruses (Op. 6). The composer has really 
something to say, but says it, at times, in too 
intricate a manner. The song, ‘Im April,” is 
fresh as spring itself; and though the music is 
as clever as it is pleasing, there is no sense of 
effort. In other pieces Max Reger appears to 
force his inspiration: the rhythms are con- 
fusing, or the harmonies overcrowded ; never- 
theless, in all there is much toadmire. The 
Choruses are also extremely interesting. The 
middle number, ‘‘ Zur Nacht,’ is the one most 
to our liking; the soft ‘‘ Angel of Slumber” 
phrase comes as a welcome contrast after 
sombre harmonies and rugged rhythms. 
Reinecke’s twelve ‘“‘ Lieder” for two soprano 
voices (Op. 217) are smooth and graceful—not 
only pleasant to the ear, but grateful to the 
performers. All the above-mentioned songs 
have both German and English words. 

Dr. C. V. Stanford’s ‘‘May’s Love,” to 
words by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, is « 
charming little song, in which simplicity and 
smartness go hand in hand. Kjerulf’s ‘‘ Her 
Voice”’ and ‘‘ Longing” are as refined as they 
are graceful: the words are in Norse and in 
English. ‘‘A Lake and a Fairy Boat” and 
“The Serenade,” by Emil Kreuz, are both 
clever and expressive songs. ‘All on a Fair 
May Morning,” by Hamish MacCunn, has a 
theme which for neiveté recalls Schubert; the 
accompaniment is effective: the ‘‘ Foxglove” 
section forms a pleasant contrast to the re- 
iterated triplets. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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